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4n Account of Castxie#-Hitt, in Dorfethhire, the Seat 
of Fira Foy, Ef 


With an elegant Petfpective View of that beautiful Mansion. 


Astie-Hiit is fituated in the 

parith of Buckland Abbas, other- 
wife called Newton, in the county of 
Dorfet, about 6 miles from Dorchef- 
ter, and 132 from the metropolis. 
The tything of Duntith, which is 
a.hamlet and manor in this parifh, 
was purchafed, in the year 1674, 
by. fir Winfton Churchill, knight ; 
a gentleman, who held fome very 
confiderable employments at court in 
the reign of King Charles the fecond, 
and in that of his fucceffor King 
James the fecond, and was the author 
of a Hiftory of England, in which he 
difplayed thofe high monarchial prin- 


ciples, that had appeared many years 


before in his fteady attachment to the 
royal caufe, during the civil wars 
between King Charles the firft and 
the parliament. His. fecond, and 
eldeft furviving fon, the illuftrious 
John Churchill, duke of Marlbo- 
rough, fold this hamlet and manor, 
in the year 1713, to Walter Foy, efq. 
of.Bewley-wood, in the fame county. 
Duntifh-court, which is the manor- 
houfe, is fituated near the middle of 
Duntith Common, on a fine falubri- 
ous eminence, which commands a de- 
lightful prof{pect over part of the ex. 
tenfive vale of Blakemere. About 
thé year 1762, Fitzwalter Foy,. efq. 
one of the defcendants of this gentle- 
man, built a more elegant houfe, a 
little to the northward of the ancient 
manfion, and near to what is. called 
The Old Fertification. This old forti- 
fication, which is a little to the north 
of Duntifh-court, is of acircular form, 
and confifts of a fingle rampart and 
ditch; the area of which includes above 
ten acres, When the late Mr. Foy 
cleared this venerable fpot from the 
wood with which it was overgrown, 
a great quantity of human bones, an- 
tique pickaxes, fword; blades, and 
other weapons of war, together with 
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a number of Roman urns, wete dug 
up, and afforded ample miaterials 
for the inveftigation and eonjectures 
ef the curious enquirer into the res 
mote hiftory of this country. 

To this elegant new manfion the 
late Mr. Foy gave the name of Catftie- 
Hill, on account both of its elevated 
fituation, and of its vicinity, perhaps; 
to this Roman fortification. The-front 
confilts of a centre and two detached 
wings. The defign was furnifthed by 
fir William Chambers, knight of the 
polar ftar; and, from the admirable 
union of beauty and elegance, fimpli- 
city and convenience, does the highett 
credit to that excellent architeét. Up- 
on the whole, this delightful villa 
forms a pleafing contraft; not only to 
the gloomy remains of gothic gran- 
deur that {till exift, but to.thofe itu. 

ndous piles of modern erection, 
in’ which the beft conveniencies and 
comforts of a habitation are facrificed 
to ufelefs pomp and cumbeous often- 
tation; and which, confequently, 
being foon found too unwieldy for ens 
joyment, are permitted to run toruin, 
and then finally demolifhed.«-Of the 
juftice of this remark, a memorable 
inftance occurs in this very county. 
Eaftbury, the feat of the late George 
Bubb Doddington, lord Melcombe- 
Regis, was burlt at the expenfe of no 
lefsthan one hundred thouland pounds ! 
Here that intriguing courtier oft res 
tired, to enjoy the feftive board, and 
what, perhaps, was more grateful to 
him, the incenfe of poetic adulation 
from a Thomfon and a Yottng. At 
his lordfhip’s death, it devolved to 
the late earl Temple, who lent it to 
his brother, the honowrable Henry 
Grenville; and, upoa his deceafe, 
the noble earl offered two. hundred 
pound per annum to any gentlemas 
who would occupy and keep wp:this 
magnificept palace, As no ene could 
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be found to accept the propofal, the 
éarl refolved, at laft, to demolifh this 
* pride of Dorfet’s dowhs.’ This was 
accordingly done ; and the fale of the 
materials produced little more than 
the prime coft of the plumber and 
giazier’s work.—Cannons, built by 
‘the princely Chandos,’ at an un- 
bounded expence, likewife verifies 
this obfervation. Pope, in the life- 
time of its noble owner, predicted its 
demolition : 


Another age fhall fee the golden ear 
Imbrown the flope, and nod on the 
parterre ; 


REFLECTIONS 


Deep harveft bury all his pride had 
plann’d, 
And laughing Ceres reaffume the land. 


The recent demolition too of the 
late fir Gregory Page’s noble feat on 
Blackheath, will be long remembered 
as another inftance, how much the 
elegant compactne{s and convenien- 
cies of Cattle Hill are preferable to 
the proud domes of unwieldy fplen- 
dour and uninhabitable tate. 


Tis ufe alone that juitifies expenfe, 
And {plendour borrows ail its rays 
from fenfe. Porg. 


on TRIFLING. 


The following Reflections are taken from “ Gleanings, or Fugitive Pieces,’ 


in 2 Volumes. 


Jprightly Kind. 


Some of thefe Pieces 


are of a ferious, and fome of a more 


We fhall be happy if this Extra fhould engage the Attention, 


not merely of the Lover of Anujement, but of the benevolent and virtuous, who 
will have no trivial Reafons for purchafing thefe Volumes, when they are in- 
formed, that the Publication is for the Benefit of the Author 3 a refpectable 
Clergyman, who bas the flender Income of a Curacy ouly, on which to fubfip 
bim/elf, a Wife, and eight young Children. 


F we believe the poets and fabu- 
lifts, who have long trifed with 

the credulity of the world, an apple 
fet all Greece and Afia on fire. 

The greateft machines often derive 
eperation and effect from the fmallef 
fprings. 

How many revolutions of infinite 
moment and magnitude have origina- 
ted in triffes ? 

Paradife was loft to Adam, the 
world to Antony, innocence to wo- 
man, and honour to man, by /rifiing. 

Quench fire in the ember, choke 
weeds in the root, extinguifh folly in 
the conteption, prevent confpiracy by 
detecting the plot. 

Even Ariftotle, with all his literary 
and {cientific ftablenefs and gravity, 
praifes Archytas for the invention of 
rattles, which, put into the hands of 


. children, prevents their breaking veif- 


fels of ufe. 
Youth is the only period in which 
trifling is connected with innocence, 


levity with honour, and even paffion 
with peace of mind. 

Who can read the following lines, 
fo full of genius and fenfibility, with- 
out indulging fuch a wiltful recotlec- 
tion of what is paft, as cannot but 
produce a paroxyim of tendernefs and 
regret: 


Say father Thames, for thou haft feen 

Full many a fprightly race, 

Defporting on the margent green, 

The paths of pleafure trace ; 

Who foremoft now delight to cleave 

With pliant arms thy glafly wave? 

The captive linnet whieh enthral? 

What idle progeny fiucceed 

To chain the rolling circles fpeed 

Or urge the flying ball? 

In truth, the old, as well as the 
young, have their ratthes of various 
kinds and.defcriptions. And what is 
the whole of life, but a fcene:croud- 
ed throughout with rifles, trijling-and 
trifers; in which nothing is to be 
feen. but a prodigious collection of 
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apes ; or heard but a ludicrous mix- 
ture of Jaughter and lamentation ; or 
tafted but a compofition of honey, 
forrel, and wormwood? 

Men are only ridiculous and con- 
temptible when they ¢rifle out of 
place, interfere with concerns which 
are not theirs, take coghizante of 
matters which belong to others, and 
are feduloufly occupied in every one’s 
bufinefs but their own. 

We cannot be quiet, or act, or reft, 
with dignity or grace, but in our own 
fphere. 

The heavens are ftretched forth 
like a canopy to compafs the air; the 
air moyeth about the earth; and the 
earth keepeth her pofition, her centre, 
and her courfe, inviolate. ’ 

Heavy bodies afcend not, nor do 
light one’s fall; the feafons interfere 
not in their fucceflion, day and night 
encroach not on the province of each 
other, and the feveral planets perfe- 
vere in their adhefion to their refpec- 
tive orbs. 

All the parts of the univerfe are 
fo arranged and linked together, as 
to render the general fyftem of a re- 
gular {ubordination {ubfervient to the 
permanent harmony of the whole. 

Keep then where you are, and do 
what you ought; for what fhould a 
fiih do on land, a itar in the earth, 
or a ftone in the firmament ? 

Let the lawyer plead, the divine 
preach, the hufbandman till the 
ground, the merchant or mariner go 
down into the fea, and do bufinefs in 
the great waters, the cobler ftick to 
his laft, the tradefman mind his fhop, 
the magiftrate govern, and ajl the 
people fay amen. 

Yet how many, efpecially in the 
metropolis, have no calling, profef- 
fion, bufinefs, or object, but flutter 
up and down like fhades and appari- 
tions ? 

Thefe are your bucks, your fop- 
plings, your loungers, and your fa- 
fhionable triffers ; and they are as dif- 
honourable as the mark in the fore- 
head of a vagabond, the bald pate of 
a lecher, the toothlefs gums of the 
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liquorifh, or the hole in the flaves’ 
ear. 

They plongh not, they trade not, 
they toil not, neither do they go to 
church or market ;_ they fow not, nei- 
ther do they reap: yet Solomon, in 
all his royalty and glory, was not. 
arrayed like one of thefe. 

Why fhould we bow the knee or 
do obeifance to fuch things of naught, 
fuch butterflies, fuch infects with 
gaudy wings, fuch gnats as only 
buzz but cannot fling. 

They are pinned to the community 
as lace io their clothes; or rather 
render it filthy as the powder in their . 
hair, or the paint on their fkin. - 

They may be likened to what her- 
balifts call paraftical plants, which 
{pring out of others, and have their 
juice and nourifhmeat, and vegetable 
life from roots which are not their 
own. 

As warts upon the hand they grow 
up only to trouble and deface the 
fpot, which has the misfortune to 
produce them. 

In fhort, thefe phantoms of fa- 
fhion, after all the buitle and parade 
they make, are but as idols, which 
though dreffed up, painted, and gilt, 
and even adored, are yet nothing in 
this world. 

Thus trifling, like power, though it 
may dazzle and blaze, and even 
fafcinate for a while, yet fitteth heavy 
on them who wear it; -tortureth them 
that delight in it, eateth up them 
that feed upon i:, even eateth up it- 
felf; and, driving all before it, 
falleth at laft to the ground, and 
falleth as a millftone on all who 
prefer it, and grindeth them to pieces, 

Trifling, however, has fometimes 
even faved a valuable life. 

A cardinal of great merit was once 
fo ill as to be given over by his phy- 
ficians. His domeftics, all eager to 
ferve themfelves, prefented their per- 
fons before him, with a box, a trunk, 
a cabinet, or other moveables, under 
each of their arms, and made their 
exit feverally with a bow. 

Meanwhile an ape obferving, as 
Frz he 
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he fat by the fide of his mafter’s bed, 
what was going on, {pied the cardr- 
nal’s cap, which he initantly feized, 
clapped it upon his head, made his 
bow with infinite archnefs and {o- 
lemnity, and then retired as the reft 


This humorous imitation had fuch 
an effeét on the rifible faculties of the 
dying cardinal, that the impoftume, 
which threatened his life, inftantly 
broke, and his life was happily re- 
ftored, 


of the houfehold had done. 


New and Curious REFLECTIONS on INSTINCT, 


To the Epitor of the UniversaL MaGazine. 
SIR, 

Among the various Subjeéts of Difeuffion in your inftruive Series of Papers 
entitled, The Contemplative Philofopher, J have objerved with Pleafure two 
Ejjays in your Magazine for February and March, on the Inftin& of Brutes. 
The Sentiments of your Corre/pondent, I think, coincide with thofe of the beft 
Writers that have hitherto treated this Subje&. I perceive, however, that in 
The Philofophical Tranfaétions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, ju? 
publifoed, the ingenious Mr. William Smellie bas placed it in a Variety of new 
and beautiful Lights. I therefore fend you the Extra&, which I am perfuaded will 
be confidered by your Readers as a very entertaining Supplement to the two Effays 


mentioned above. 


ANY theories have been in- 

vented with a view to explain 
the inftinctive actions of animals, but 
none of them have received the gene- 
ral approbation of philofophers. This 
want of fuccefs may be referred to 
different caufes ; to want of attention 
to the general ccconomy and manners 
of animals ; to miftaken notions con- 
cerning the dignity of human nature ; 
and, above all, to the uniform endea- 
vour of philofophers to diftinguihh in- 
ftinétive from rational motives. Mr. 
Smellie endeavours to fhew that no 
fuch diftinétion exifts, and that the 
reafoning faculty itfelf is a neceflary 
refult of inftinct. 

He obferves, that the proper me. 
thod of invefligating fubjects of this 
kind, is to colleét and arrange the 
faéts which have been difcovered, and 
to confider whether thefe lead to any 
general conclufions. According to 
this method, he exhibits examples, 
firft, of pure inftinéts: fecondly, of 
fuch inftinéts as can accommodate 
them(elves to particular circumftances 
and fituations: thirdly, of fuch as are 
improveable by experience or obier- 
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vation: and, laftly, he draws fome 
conclufions. 

By pure inftinéts are meant fuch as, 
independently of all initruétion or ex- 
perience, initantaneoufly produce cer- 
tain actions, when particular objects 
are. prefented to animals, or when 
they are influenced by peculiar feel- 
ings. Such are, in the human {pe- 
cies, the inftinét of fucking, which is 
exerted by the infant immediately 
after birth, the voiding of fces, the 
retraction of the mufcles upon the ap- 
plication of any painful itimulus. The 
love of light is exhibited by infants, 
even fo early as the third day after 
birth. The paffion of fear is difco- 
verabJe in a child at the age of two 
months, 

Among the inferior animals, there 
are numberlefs pure inftinéts. Cater- 
pillars fhaken off a tree in every di- 
rection, turnimmediat sly tothe trunk, 
and climb yp. Young birds open 
their mouths on hearing any noife, as 
well as that of their mother’s voice. 
Every {pecies of infec depofits its 
eggs in the fituation moft proper for 
hatching and affording nouriihment 
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to its future progeny. Some fpecies 
of animals look not to future wants; 
others, as the bee and the beaver, are 
endowed with an inftinét which has 
the appearance of forefight. ‘They 
conftruét magazines, and fill them 
with provifions. Bees difplay various 
remarkable inftinéts. They attend 
and feed the female or queen. When 
deprived of her, all their labours 
ceafe till a new one is obtained. They 
conftruct cells of three different di- 
menfions; for working bees, for 
drones and for females ; and the queen 
in depofiting her eggs, puts each fpe- 
cies into its appropriated celis. They 
deftroy all the females but one, left 
the hive fhould be overitocked. The 
different initinéts of the common bee, 
of the wood-piercing bee, and of that 
fpecies which builds cylindrical netts, 
with rofe-leaves, are very remark- 
able. 

Equally fingular are the inftinés of 
wafps, and ichneumon flies, which 
though they feed not themfelves upon 
worms, lay up ftores of theie animals 
for the nouriihment of their young. 

Birds build their nefts of the fame 
materials, and in the fame form and 
fituation, though they inhabit very 
different climates. ‘They turn and 
fhift their eggs, that they may be 
equally heated. Geefe and ducks 
cover up their eggs till they return to 
the neit. The fwallow folicits her 
young to void their excrement over 
the neft, and affifts them in the ope- 
ration. ‘The fpiders, and many in- 
feéts of the beetle-kind, when put in 
terror, counterfeit death. This is not, 
as has been fuppofed, a convulfion or 
ftupor, but an artifice ; for when the 
object of terror is removed, they re- 
cover immediately. 

Of inftinéts which can accommodate 
themfelves to peculiar circumftances 
and fituations, many inftances may be 
given from the human fpecies ; but 
thefe being improveable, fall more 
properly under the third clafs. 

Thofe animals are moft perfect, 
whofe {phere of knowledge extends to 
the greateit number of objects. When 
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interrupted in their operations, they 
know how to refume their labours, 
and to accomplifh their purpofes by 
different means. Some animals have 
no other power but that of contracting 
or extending their bodies. But the 
falcon, the dog, anc the fox, purfue 
their prey with intelligence and ad- 
drefs. 

In Senegal, the oftrich fits upon 
her eggs only during the night, icav- 
ing them in the day to the heat of the 
fun. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
where the heat is not fo great, the 
fits upon them day and night. Rab- 
bits, when domefticated, are not in- 
clined to burrows. Bees augmentthe 
depth of their cells, and increafe thew 
number, as occafion requires. A wafp 
carrying out a dead companion from 
the nstt, if he finds it too heavy, cuts 
off the head, and carries out the load 
in two portions. In countries infetted 
with monkeys, birds, which in other 
countries build in buthes or clefts of 
trees, fufpend their nelts at the end 
of flender twigs. The nymphz of 
water moths, which cover themfeives 
with cafes of ftraw, gravel, or fheils, 
contrive to make their cafes nearly in 
equilibrium with the water : when too 
heavy, they add a bit of wood or 
ftraw ; when too light, a bit of gra- 
vel. A cat, when hut into a cloiet, 
has been known to open the latch with 
its paws. 

The third clafs of inftin&ts compre- 
hends all thofe that are improveable 
by experience and obfervation. 

The fuperiority of man over the 
other animals, {eems to depend chiefly 
on the great number of inflinéts with 
which he is endowed. Traces of every 
inftinét which he pofiefles are difco- 
verable in the brute-creation, but no 
particular {pecies enjoys the whole. 
Qn the contrary, moft animals are 
limited to a fmallnumber. ‘This ap- 


pears to be the reafon why the inilincts 
of brutes are ftronger, and more ftea- 
dy in their operation than thofe of 
man, and their actions more uniform, 
Moft human initinéts receive im- 
provement trom experience and ob- 
fervation, 
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fervation, and are capable of a thou. 
fand modifications. One inftinét coun- 
teracts and modifies another, and often 
extinguifhes the original motive to 
attion. The inftinct of fear is often 
counteracted by ambition and by re- 
fentment : the inftin&t of anger, by 
fear, by fhame, by contempt, by 
compaflion. Of modified, compound- 
ed, and extended inftincts, there are 
many examples. Devotion is an ex- 
tenfion of the inftin& of love, to the 
firft caufe or author of the univerfe. 
Superitition is the initinét of fear ex- 
tended to imaginary objects of terror. 
Hope is the initinét of love directed to 
future good. Avarice is the inftin& 
of love dire&ed to an improper object. 
Fear is likewife an ingredient of this 
attachment. Envy is compounded of 
love, avarice, ambition, and fear. 
Sympathy is the inftinét of fear tranf- 
ferred to another perfon, and refleét- 
ed back upon ourfelves. In this 
manner all the modified, compound- 
ed, or extended paffions of the human 
mind, may be traced back to their 
original initinés. 

The inftinéts of brutes are likewife 
improved by obfervation and experi- 
ence. Of fuch improvement, the 
dog, the er pose the horfe, the 
camel, afford numerous and ftrong 
inftances. : 

From thefe and other examples, 
given of the different claffes of in- 
ftin&ts, Mr. Smellie argues, that in- 
ftinét is an original quality of mind, 
which, in man, as well as in other 
animals, may be improved, modified, 
and extended, by experience. 

Senfation implies a fentient princi- 
ple or mind. Whatever feels, there- 
fore, is mind. Of courfe, the loweft 
fpecies of animals is endowed with 
mind. But the minds of animals have 
very different powers; and thefe 
powers are exprefled by peculiar atti- 
ons. The itructure of their bodies is 
uniformly adapted to the powers of 
their minds ; and no mature animal 
attempts actions which nature has not 
enabled it to perform: the inftincts, 
however, of animals, appear often 


previoufly to the expanfion of thofe 
inftruments which nature intended 
they fhould employ. This view of 
infting& is fimple: it removes every 
objection to the exiftence of mind in 
brutes, and unfolds all their actions 
by referring them to motives perfectly 
fimilar to thofe by which man is ac- 
tuated. ‘There is perhaps a greater 
difference between the mental powers 
of fome animals, than between thofe 
of man and the moft fagacious brutes. 
Inftinéts may be confidered as fo ma- 
ny internal fenfes, of which fome 
animals have a greater, and others 2 
{maller number. Thefe fenfes, in 
different {pecies, are likewife more or 
lefs duétile ; and the animals poffel- 
ing them are, of courfe, more or lefs 
fulceptible of improving, and of ac- 
quiring knowledge. 

The notion that animals are ma- 
chines, is therefore too abfurd to me- 
rit refutation. Though not endowed 
with mental powers equal to thofe of 
man, they poffefs, in fome degree, 
every faculty of the human mind. 
Senfation, memory, imagination, the 
principle of imitation, curiofity, cun- 
ning, ingenuity, devotion, or refpect 
for fuperiors, gratitude, are all dif- 
coverable in the brute-creation. Every 
fpecies too has a language, either of 
founds or geftures, fufficient for the 
individuals to communicate their wants 
to each other; and fome animals un- 
derftand in part the language of man. 
The language of infants is nearly on 
a par with that of brutes. Brutes, 
without fome portion of reafon,’could 
never make a proper ufe of their fenfes. 
But many animals are capable of ba- 
lancing motives, which is a pretty 
high degree of reafon. Young ani- 
mals examine all objeéts they meet 
with, and in this inveftigation they 
employ all their organs. The firit 
periods of their life are dedicated to 
ftudy. When they run about and 
make frolicfome gambols, it is na- 
ture {porting with them for their in- 
ftruction. Thus they gradually im- 
prove their faculties, and acquire an 
intimate knowledge of the objects that 

furround 
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firround them. Menwho, from pe- 
culiar circumftances, have been pre- 
vented from mingling with compa- 
nions, and engaging in the different 
amufements and exercifes of youth, 


are always awkward in their move- 
ments, cannot ufe their organs with 
eafe or dexterity, and ofien continue, 
during life, ignorant of the moi 
common objects. 


REFLECTIONS om various IMPEDIMENTS fo the PROGRESS 
of Rericion: Concluded from Page 191. 


Peorte in general are not aware 
of the mifchief of judging of the right- 
nefs of any action by its profperity, 
or of the excellence of any inftutution 
by the abufe of it. We muft never 
proportion our exertions to our fuc- 
cefs, but to ourduty. If every laud- 
able undertaking were to be dropped 
becaufe it failed in fome cafes, or was 
abufed in others, there would not be 
left an alms-houfe, a charity-fchool, 
or an hofpital in the land. And if 
every right practice were to be dif- 
continued becaufe it had been found 
not to be fuccefsful in every inftance, 
this falfe reafoning puthed fo the ex- 
treme, might at laft be brought as an 
argument ter fhutting up our churches, 
and burning oar bibles. 

But if, on the one hand, there is a 
proud and arrogant difcretion which 
ridicules, as Utopian and romantic, 
every generous project of the active 
and the liberal; fo there is on the 
ether, a fort of popular bounty which 
arrogates to itfelf the exclufive name 
of feeling, and rejects with difdain the 
intuence of an higher principle. [ 
am far frem intending to depreciate 
this humane and exquifitely tender 
fentiment, which the beneficent author 
of our nature gave us, as a ftimulus 
to remove the diftreffes of others, in 
order to get rid of our own uneafinefs. 
1 would only obferve, that where not 
ftrengthened by fuperior motives, it 
is a cafual and precarious inftrument 
of good, and ceafes to operate, except 
in the immediate prefence, and within 
the audible cry of milery. ‘This fort 
of feeling forgets that any calamity 
exilts which is Out of its own fight ; 
and though it would empty its purfe 
for {uch an occafional object as roufes 
tranfient fenfibility, yet it feldom 
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makes any ftated provifion for mife~ 
ries, which are not the lefs real be- 
caufe they do not obtrude upon the 
fight, and awaken the tendernefs of 
immediate fympathy. This is a 
mechanical chasity, which requires 
{prings and wheels to fet it a going ; 
whereas, real chriftian charity does 
not wait to be acted upon by impref- 
fions and impulfes. 

Another cavufe which very much 
intimidates well-difpofed people, is 
their terror, leit the character of pie- 
ty fhould derogate from their reputa~ 
tion as men of fenfe. Every man of 
the world naturally arrogates to him- 
felf the fuperiority of underitanding 
over every religious man. He, there- 
fore, who has been accuftomed to fet 
a high value on hisintelletual powers, 
muit have made very confiderable ad- 
varices in piety before he can acquire 
a magnanimous indifference to this 
ufurped fuperiority ; before he can 
fubmiit to the parfimonious allotmenz 
of wit and learning, which is afligned 
him by the fupercilious hand of world- 
ly wildom. But this attack upon his 
pride will be the beft touchitone of his 
fincerity. If his advances have not 
been fo confiderable, then, by au hy- 
pocrify of the leaft common kind, he 
will be induttrious to.appear lefs good 
than he really is, left the deteétion of 
his ferious propenfities fhould draw on 
him the imputation of ordinary parts 
or low attainments. But the danger 
is, that while he is too feduloufly in- 
tent on maintaining his pretenfions as 
an ingenious man, his claims to piety 
fhould daily become weaker. ‘That 
which is long fuppreffed is too fre- 
quently extinguifhed. For this rea- 
fon,. principally, it is to be regretted 
that religious converfation fhould: be 
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fo carefully banished from polite com- 

any. Were it otherwife, young and 
Paihfal piety, inftead of being afraid 
to fhew its head, would be cultivated, 
cherifhed, and encouraged. For while 
we are beings compounded of paflion 
as well as intellect, the devotion of 
the generality is not fo purely fpiritual 
as not to fiand in need of every ex- 
ternal and colJateral help. Fire is 
too apt to be extinguifhed without the 
aid of fuch material fuel as is poffeffed 
of igneous particles. 

Nothing perhaps more plainly dif- 
covers the faint impreflion which reli- 
gion has really made upon our hearts, 
than this difinclination, even of good 
people, to ferious converfation. Let 
me not be mifunderitood ; I do not 
mean the wrangle of debate; I donot 
mean the gall of controverfy; I do 
not mean the fiery ftrife of cpéiuions, 
than which nothing can be lefs fa- 
vourable to good nature, good man- 
ners, or good fociety. But it were to 
be wifhed, that it was not thought ill- 
bred and indifcreet that the efcapes of 
the tongue fhould now and then be- 
tray the * abundance of the heart ;? 
that when fuch fubjects are cafually 
introduced, a difcouraging coldnefs 
did not inftantly take place of that 
fprightly animation of countenance 
which made common topics intereft- 
ing. If thefe outward and vifible 
figns were unequivocal, we fhould 
form but moderate ideas of the in- 
ward and fpiritual grace. It were to 
be wifhed, that fuch fubjeéts were not 
thought dull merely becaufe they are 
good; that they had the common 
chance of fair difcuffion; and that 
parts and learning were not afhamed 
to exert themfelves on occafions where 
both might appear to fo much advan- 
- tage. If the heart were really in- 
terefled, could the affections forbear 
now and then to break out into lan- 
guage? Artills, phyficians, mer- 
chants, lawyers, and icholars keep up 
the fpirit of their profeflions, by mutual 
intercourfe. New lights are ftruck 
out, improvements are iuggefted, 
emulation is kindled, love otf the ob- 
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je&t is infiamed, miftakes are re&tified, 
and defire of excellence is excited by 
communication. And is piety alone 
fo very eafy of acquifition, fo very 
natural to our corrupt hearts, or {o 
certainly progreffive of itfelf, as to 
require none of the helps which are 
indifpenfable on all other fubjeéts ? 
Travellers, who are to vifit any par- 
ticular country, are full of earneft in- 
quiry, and diligent refearch; they 

think nothing indifferent by whick 
their future pleafure or advantage 
may be affected. Every hint which 
may procure them any information, 
or caution them againit any danger, is 
thankfully received ; and all this, be- 
caufe they are really in earnef in their 
preparation for this journey ; and do 
fully elieve, not only that there is 
fuch a country, but that they have a 
perfonal intereft in the good, or evil, 
which may be found in it. 

A farther danger to good kind of 
people feems to arife from a miftaken 
idea, that only great and aétual fins 
are to be guarded againit. Whereas, 
fins of omiffion make up, perhaps, 
the moft formidable part of their ca- 
talogue of offences. Thefe generally 
fupply in number what they want in 
weight, and are the more dangerous 
for being little oftenfible. They con- 
tinue to be repeated with lefs regret, 
becaufe the remembrance of their pre- 
deceffors does not, like the remem- 
brance of formal, actual crimes, af- 
fume a body and a fhape, and terrify 
by the impreffion of particular fcenes 
and circumftances. While the me- 
mory of tranfacted evil haunts a ten- 
der confcience by perpetual appari- 
tion; omitted duty, having no local 
or perfonal exiftence, not being re- 
corded by ftanding acts and deeds, 
and having no diftinét image to which 
the mind may recur, finks into quiet 
oblivion, without deeply wounding 
the confcience, or tormenting the 
imagination. ‘Thefe omiflions were, 
perhaps, among the < fecret fins,’ 
from which the royal penitent fo ear- 
neftly defired to be cleanfed; and it 
was worthy of the moft ferious confi- 

deration, 
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deration; that thefe are the offences 
againft which the gcfpel pronotinces 
very alarming denuneiations. It is 
not lefs againft negative than actual 
evil, that affectionate exhortation, 
lively remonftrance, and pointed pa- 
fable, are exhaulted. It is againk 
the tree which bore zo fruit, the lamp 
which had xo oil, the unprofitable fer- 
vant who made zo ufe of his talent, 
that the fevere fentence is denounced ; 
as well as againit corrupt fruit, bad 
oil, and talents // employed. We 
are led to believe, from the fathe high 
authority, that omitted duties, and 
neglected opportunities, will furnith 
no inconfiderable portion of our future 
condemnation. A very awful part of 
the decifion, in the'great day of ac- 
count, feems to be referved merely 
for omiffions and negatives. Yc gave 
me xo meat; ye gave me zo drink ; 
ye took me zcf in; ye vifited me act. 
On the punifhment attending pofiiize 
crimes, as being more naturally ob- 
vious, more logically confequent, 
it was not, perliaps, thought fo ne- 
ceflary to iniilt. 

Another caufe, which ftill further 
impedes the reception of religion even 
among the well-difpofed, is, that gar- 
ment of iadnets in which people de- 
light to fuppofe her dreffed ; and that 
life of hard auferity, and pining ab- 
fiinence, which they pretend fhe en- 
joins her difciples. And it were well 
if this were only the mifreprefentation 
of her declared enemies; but, un- 
happily, it is the too frequent mif- 
conception of her injudicious friends. 
But fuch an overcharged picture is 
not more unamiable than it is unlike: 
for I will venture to affirm, that reli- 
gion, with all her beautiful and be« 
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coming fanctity, impofes fewer facri- 
fices, not only of rational, but of 
pleafurable enjoyment, than the un- 
controlled dorhinion of any one yice. 
Her fervice is not only perfeét fafety, 
but perfect freedom. She is not fo 
tyrannizing as paffion, fo exacting as 
the world, nor fo defpotic as fafh:on. 
Let us try the cafe by a parallel, and 
examine it, not as affecting our vir- 
tue, butour pleafure. Does religion 
forbid the cheerful enjoyments of life 
as rigotoully as avarice forbids them? 
Does fhe requite fuch facrifices of our 
eafe as ambition? or fuch tenuncia- 
tions of our quict as pride ? Does de- 
votion murder flxp like diflipation ? 
Does fhe deftroy health like intempe- 
rance? Does fhe annihilate fortune 
like gaming? Does fhe imbitter life 
like difcord ; or abridge it liixe ducl- 
ling ? Does religion impofe more vi- 
gilaree than fulpicion? or half as 
many mortifications 2s vanity? Vice 
has her martyrs: and the mottauftere 
and felf-denying Afcetic (who mif- 
takes the genius of chriflianity almoft 
as much as her encmies) never tor- 
mented himfelf with fuch cruel and 
caufelefs feverity as that with whieh 
envy lacerates her unhappy votaries. 
Worldly honour obliges us to be at 
the trouble of refenting injuries ; but 
religion {pares us that inconvenience 
by commanding us to forgive them ; 
and by this injunction confults our 
happinefs no lefs than our virtue 5 
for the torment of conftantly hating 
any one mutt be, at leatt, equal to 
the fin of it. —If this eftimate be fairly 
made, then is the balance clearly on 
the fide of religion even in the article 
of pleafure. 


IFICIAL Asses MILK. 


[ From the Medical Tranfa¢tions, Vol. II. ] 


AKE eighteen bruifed f{nails, 
fhavings of hart’s-horn, pearl 
barley and eryngo root, of each one 
ounce, and fix pints of water, boil 
them in a glazen earthen veffel to three 
pints ; then itrain the mixture, and 


add an ounce and a half of balfamic 
fyrup. Let the patient take four 
eunces of this liquor, mixed with an 
equal quantity of milk from the cow, 
mefning and evening. 
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WNW 2 
NNW 2 
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little rain. fine. more wind ; 

. lefs wind. fhower. 

- lefs cloudy at times 

: windy. 

« fhower. fine. 

« fhower. lefs wind. cloudy: wind and rain, 
+ frequent fhowers of fnow and raia 

- little fnow but chiefly fine 

«fine: thowers of fnow. 

« little Meet. cloudy night, 


« more cloudy night; little rains 


- Cloudy eve 
foz 

. fine. 

fog. fine. 

- fine nights 
fog. fine: 

- cloudy night, 
fog. fine. 
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SSW 2) , wind and rain at night. fair: 
SW 4). little rain and hail at times 
W 4). cloudy at times. lefs wind. 
Wi | 2 cloudy. 
W 2! genite rain. fair night. 


- Cloudy: fines 
* clear night. 


* little wet: gentle rain 
little rain, lefs cloudy. 

- More cloudy. 

. lefs cloudy. 

« fine: 

| fog 
| hazy. more cloudy night. 
| « leis cloudy : 
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The Tenvency of History to ftrengthen the SENTIMENTS 
of Virtue, illujtrated by many beautiful Examrues, 


[ From Dr. Prieftley’s LeGures on Hiftory. } 


H AT the tendency of an ac- 

quaintance with hiitory is to 
ftrengthen the {entiments of virtue, 
will be evident, if we confider in 
what manner virtuous impreflions are 
actually made upon the mind. How 
do we acquire a love for virtue ; but 
by frequently viewing it in thofe 
points of light in which it appears 
defirable to us, and in a fituation of 
mind in which no bias is laid upon 
us in favour of vice? 

lt cannot be denied by any who 
maintain that virtue is its own iuffici- 
ent reward in this life, that even a 
juit and well-condutted knowledge of 
the world would have this happy eftect. 
It is only a partial acquaintance with 
it, feeing things in an unfair point of 
light, and with minds prejudiced by 
profpects of pleature, intereit, or falfe 
notions of honour, that prevents that 
happy confequence trom taking place 
univerfally. Now, to ftudy hiftory 
is to come at the knowledge of the 
wesld in the mott favor ie circum- 
ftances. Hiftorians are the beft guides 
and tutors we can take with us in our 
travels. ‘They fhow us the whole of 
tranfactions and characters, before a 
partial view of them can have had time 
to make any unfavourable imprefficns 
on our minds; and all the reflexions 
they make upon men and things are 
uniformly dictated by a fenfe of vir- 
tue and honour. “ven Machiavel 
himfelt, though his very name con- 
veys the idea of bafenefs and villany 
as a politician, difcovers, as Mr. 
Hume obferves, true fentiments of 
virtue in his hiftory of Florence. 

In fuch company, and in the hands 
of {uch able and faithful conductors, 
what reafon have we to be alarmed to 
fee cur friends introduced to a know- 
ledge of mankind ? There is certainly 
a great difference between a perfon’s 
being admitted to fee the figure which 





Alexander the Great, or Charles XII. 
made at the head of their conquetts ; 
to view the court of Dionyfius, of 

lero, or of Lewis XIV. in all their 
fplendour, and feeing the figure their 
whole lives make in the annals of hif- 
tory. In the former fituation the un- 
cautious mind of a young man might 
be in danger of being captivated with 
the charms of ambition, voluptuouf- 
nefs, or magnificence ; but looking 
upon the fame objets from the more 
advantageous ficuation in which hif- 
tory places us, we muft certainly be 
equally fruck with their vanity and 
folly, and conceive a difguit and aver. 
fion to them. It is with the know- 
Jedge of the world as Pope {ays it is 
with learning. 
Here f{maillez 

brain, 

But drinking largely fcbers us again. 


draughts intoxicate the 


The only reafon why a young per- 
fon cannot be fafely trufted with views 
ing the vices, as well as the virtues, 
that are in the world is that, if left 
to himfelf in real life, vice may be 
fo circumitanced, as to be but. too in- 
viting to his unexperienced mind. Bur 
in hiltory vice never appears tempt- 
ing. {ndeed, whatever be the dif- 
potition of hiforians themfelves, if 
they give a faithful view of things, 
as they have really come to pals, they 
cannot help giving a reprefentation 
favourable to virtue. So confittent 
is the order of divine providence, 
that, if the {cheme be fairly and com- 
pieatly repreiented, we may depend 
upon it that nothing will be exhibited 
from which it may be fairly conclud- 
ed, that vice is eligible upon the 
whole. Contrary, therefore, to what 


may he apprehended from a promif- 
cuous acquaintance with the world, 
through the glais of hiftory, vices 
may be viewed as fafely as virtues. 


Nays 
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Nay, they both equally teach wif- 
dom and good morals. It is even 
impoffible to fay which of them incul- 
cate the important leffon with more 
force. The excefies of a Nero, and 
the goodnefs of a Marcus Aurelius, 
have the dame good effeé ia hif- 
tory. 

Thus it appears, by arguing as it 
were @ prior:, from the lights in which 
shavelllers and events are feen in hif- 
tory, that it m/? have an effect that 
1s favourable to virtue. I fhall now 
demonftrate the fame thing more par- 
ticularly, by fhouding what feenes hif- 
tory actually exhibits that have this 
happy tendency. 

In the firit place, hiftory by dif- 
playing the fentiments and conduct of 
truly great men, and thofe of a con- 
trary character, tends to infpire us 
with a taite for folid glory and real 
greatnefs ; and convinces us that it 
does not confiftin what the generality 
of mankind are fo eager in the pur- 
fuit of. 

We can never imagine, if we de- 
rive our inftru€tion from hiftory, that 
true greatnefs confifts in riches ; when 
we {ce that fome of the moft diftin- 
guifhed characters in the annals of 
mankind were formed, and fived, in 
poverty ; men who fhewed their con- 
tempt of riches by refufing to im- 
prove the opportunities they had of 
amaffing weaith. Not to mention 
Cincinnatus, Fabricius, and othe 
Romans in the early ages of that city, 
honoured for their poverty, but who 
had no opportunity of acquiring what 
we fhould call riches; Scipio A2mi- 
lianus, who might have engrofied 
almolt all the wealth of Carthage, 
never made a fingle acquifition in “all 
his life. The great Philopame en 
generally went im a very plain drefs, 
and without any fervant or attendants. 
The Emperors, Nerva, Trajan, An- 
tonipus, and Aurelius, fold their pa- 
laces, their gold and filver plate, their 
valuable furniture, and all the {uper- 
Ruities they could ditpenfe with, which 
their predeceflors had heaped up, and 
banifhed all expences and delicacies 
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from their tables with the greateft 
feverity. 

Thefe princes, together with Vef- 
psfian, Pertinax, Alexander Severus, 
Claudius the fecond, and ‘Lacitus, 
who were raifed to the empire by their 
merit, and whom all ages have ad- 
mired as the greateft and the bett of 
princes, were ever fond of the greateit 
plainnefs in their apparel, furniture 
and outward appearance. ‘The ruins 
of Adrian’s country feat are ftill to be 
een, and it does not appear to have 
exceeded the bigne{s of one of our 
common houfes. Even Auguitus him- 
felf, during a reign of near fifty 
years, never changed his apartment, 
or furniture. We fee the fame ju 
turn of thinking in the famous Cor- 
nelia, daughter “of the great Scipio, 
When a lady of her atquaintance de- 
fired very importunately to fee her 
toilet, fhe deferred fatistying her cu- 
riofity till her children, who were the 
famous Gracchi, came frem fchool, 
and then only faid En! hec ornamenta 
mea funt.—Thejfe are my ornaments. 

When temperance, frugality anda 
juk fenfe of greatnefs are graced with 
fuch names as thefe I have mentioned, 
fhall we be in danger of abandoning 
ourfelves to excefs in imitation of the 
infamous Nero, whofe golden palace, 
Herodian fays, was as large as all the 
reit of the city of Rome, and whofe 
extravagance in other refpects was in 
proportion to it; of Caligula, of the 
beattly Commodus, or the mad Helio- 
gabalus? Do we admire Lucullus the 
more for the idea that Cicero gives 
us of his expenfive table ? Or can we 
think Mare Antony to be commended 
for having afucceftion of grand enter- 
tainments always ready, that when- 
ever he was difpofed to eat he might 
never wait half an hour? 

Can we think that honours and pre- 
ferment conititute true greatneis, when 
we fee in hiftory that the moft worthy 
men have generally declined them? 
Tacitus and Probus, who did fo much 
honour to their ftations, were both 
advanced to the empire againit their 
inclinations ; and in how much fairer 


a point 
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2 point of lirht do their characters 
ftand than that of thofe fons of ambi- 
tion, who waded through feas of blood 
to come at it? 

‘The extravagances of Alexander 
the Great in killing his bett friends, 
the cruelties of the Spaniards in 
America, the ruin of Sweden by 
Charles X11. are certainly more pro- 
per to fhew the folly and madnets of 
‘unbounded ambition, than their vic- 
tories are to dazzle our minds with 
their glare. How we regret that un- 
happy turn of mind when we confider 
what valuable members of fociety 
their abilities would have rendered 
fuch men as Julius Cefar, and Pom- 
pey, had they jointly employed them 
to raife the glory of their country ; 
and that the expences of Lewis XIV. 
in preparations for deftruction, were 
more than fufficient to have founded 

nany numerous colonies, and to have 
put them into a flourifhing condition. 

Nothing fo effeétually cures a man 
of the abfurd pride of dirth and family 
as {veing fome of the greateft men in 
hiftory, fuch as Tamerlane, Cardinal 
Ximenes, and Pope Sixtus the fifth, 
riie from low beginnings ; and we are 
always charmed to fee truly great 
men, who were poflefled of the ad- 
vantages of birth, wave all pretences 
to meriton that account. Even Vef- 
pafian laughed at thofe who pretend- 
ed to derive his defcent from Hercules. 

An exceflive pafiion for fame, as 
an end of action, reduces a man very 
low in the light of hiftory. How 
much does the letter which Cicero 
wrote to Lucceius, and which, un- 
fcrtunately for him, yet remains (in 
which he almott infifts upon ‘his praif- 

ig him at the expence of truth, in the 
hil flory of his confulfhip) fink that 
great man in our efteem. On the 
contrary, how prodigioufly does the 
character of Cato rite upon us by a 
few words of Salluft, Ma/uit off, quam 
wideri, bonus: He rather chye to be, 


f And the vanity 


than to jeemy good. 


of Nero upon his excelling in mufic, 
and of Commodus on his dexterity in 
killing wild beatts, completely expoies 
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the affectation of excelling in what is 


out of our proper fphere. The fame 
maxim is conveyed by. Philip, when 
he atked his fon Alexander, if he was 
not afhamed to play on a mufical in- 
ftrument fo well as he did. 

In how different a light do thofe 
men appear in hiftory who are greedy 
to engrofs all praife to themielves, 
and thofe who contribute heartily to 
the reputation of others? An initance 
of the former we fee in Claudius, who 
made an idle expedition to finith the 
conquett of Britain; of the latter in 
M. Aurelius, who denied himfelf the 
pleafure of attending his fifter Lucilla 
(whom he married to L. Verus) into 
the eat, left his prefence fhould give 
a check to the growing reputation of 
his fon-in-law, and feem to draw upon 
himfelf the honour of putting an end 
to an important war, to the other’s 
prejudice. And hiftory does the moft 
ample recompence to thofe who have 
generouily facrificed their own repu- 
tation to the public good. ‘Thus Fa- 
bius Maximus, to his immortal ho- 
nour, notwithftanding the provoking 
infults he received from Minucius, 
refcued him from the hands of Han- 
nibal, fetting alide his re/entment, and 
confulting only his zeai for the in- 
tereft of his country. 

We conceive more clearly what 
true greatnefs of mind is, at the fame 
time that our hearts are more filled 
with admiration of it, and burn with 
a ftronger paflion for it, by a fimple 
narration of fome incidents in hittory, 
than by the moft elaborate and phi- 
lofophically exact defcription of it. 
What can give us a clearer idea of 
the noble fentiments of firiét honour 
and integrity than marfhal ‘Turenne’s 
refufing a fum of money, which was 
offered him if he would not march his 
army through a certain territory, be- 
caufe he had not intended to march 
that way? Does not every perfon’s 
heart itrongly feel the fentiments of 
benevolence, when he hears the good 
Titus exclaiming that he had 4? a 
day, becaule he had done no periona 
good office in it ? If a perfon be ca- 
pable 
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pable of forming any idea of great- 
nefs of mind in forgiving injuries, he 
will do it from hearing the following 
reply that Lewis XII. made to a 
courtier, who preffed him to punifh a 
perfon who had offended him before 
he came to the throne: § It belongs 
not to the king of France to re- 
venge the injuries offered to the 
duke of Orleans.’ Or, laftly, what 
can give fo juft an idea ef the. true 
fpirit and magnanimity of a foldier, 
as the reply that vifcount Derée made 
to Charles 1X. of France, when he 
received an order from him to maf- 
acre the Hugonots, ‘I defire your 
majefty would employ me in what 
as poffible.’ 

The la& example leads me to a 
fecond obiervation, which is, that 
hiftory enables us to form juft ideas of 
the dignity and the weaknets of hu- 
man nature, both of which are ex- 
tremely ufeful to us in‘life. The one 
infpires us with the noble ambition of 
rifing above the level of our fpecies ; 
and the other view, without deftroy- 
ing, tempers, that ambition with no 
more than a due degree of humility 
and diffidence ; which in fact equaily 
contributes to the fame end. What 
I mean will be more clearly under- 
Hood by a few examples. 

How can we conceive a more juft, 
or a more exalted idea of a fente of 
true honour and. heroifm, than by 
reading fuch florics as that of the be- 
haviour of the earl of Peterborough 
at the famous fiege of Barcelona. 
While he was fettling the terms of 
capitulation with the Spanih com- 
mander, news was brought that, con- 
trary to the fulpeniion of arms agreed 
upon between them, a party Qr the 
allied troops had broke into the town. 
The earl told the Spanitth general, 
that if he wonid give him leave to 
enter the town with his Englith troops, 
he would drive out his allies, and then 
rewirn to finith the capitulation, which 
he actually performed, 

I thall fay nothing of the fabuious 
flory of Curtius, who is faid to have 
l.aped into a gulph, or of Codrus, 
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who procured his own death to fave 
his country, fince inftances of equal 
courage in braving death are by no 
means uncommon in our own times. 
At the fiege of Turin one Mica fired 
a mine, and purpofely deftroyed him 
felf with the enemy. And how many 
commanders of fhips have purpolely 
blown them up rather than {trike 
their colours. Thefe, it may be faid, 
are the effects of a refined fenfe of 
honour, which is acquired in a highly 
improved ftate of fociety. But we 
may fee what may be called the na- 
tive itrength of the mind in the North 
American Indians, with whom, when 
prifoners, it is very common to refufe 
dying by their own hands, on purpoie 
to thew the honowr of their country, 
in dupportiag the tortures which they 
know are prepared for them. 

Facts like thefe, together with thofe 
which fhow the extent of genius in 
fuch men as Ariftotle, Archimedes, 
and fir Hfaac Newton, give us high 
ideas of the dignity of human nature, 
and the capacity of the human mind. 
But the other fide of the picture, 
which hiitory with equal faithfulnefs 
presents to us, gives us a moft affect- 
ing, and equally infirwive view, of 
our deplorable weaknefs and frailty, 
exemplified in the yreateft of men. 

Hardly any thing gives us a more 
affecting view of the weaknefs and 
incoriittency to which the mind of 
man is liable, than to fee men of 
found and clear uuderftandings, in 
moit refpects, and of upright hone 
hearts, fall into fentiments that lead 
to grofs and painful fuperititions. A 
moit remarkable inftance of this was 
Paical, one ef the greateft geniufes, 
and beit men, that ever lived. He 
enteriained a notion that God made 
men nulerable here in order to their 
being happy hereafter ; and in con- 
fequence of this he impofed upon 
himielf the moit difagreeable morti- 
fications. He even ordered a wall to 
be built before a window of his itudy, 
from which he thought he had too 
agreeable a profpect. He alfo wore 
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his fkin, and while he was eating or 
drinking any thing that was grateful 
to his appetite, he was conitantly 
pricking himfelf, that he might not 
be fenfible of any pleafure. His fitter 
too, who was a woman of fine fenfe 
and great piety, actually died of 
thirft, as ihe thought, to the glory of 
God, It was certainly through a weak- 
nefs of the fame nature in the ingeni- 
ous and excellent Fenelon, that he 
fubmitted without referve to the arbi- 
trary fentence of the Pope, when he 
condemned a book that he publifhed. 
He even preached to condemn his own 
book, and forbad his friends to defend 
it. 
They have not only been guod 
men, and of a truly religious turn 
of mind, who have been tubject to 
fuch groundlefs fuperftitions, but the 
moft vicious and abandoned alfo. 
Both kinds of inftances fhew the weak- 
nefs to which human nature is liable. 
But whereas a good man who is a flave 
to fuperftition is an object of the 
greateit compaffion, a wicked man in 
the fame fituation is rather a fubje& 
of ridicule. What, for initance, can 
be more completely ridiculous than 
Lewis XI. of France, a man who 
made no confcience of any villany, 
going always covered with relics, and 
wearing a leaden image of the Virgin 
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Mary in his hat, of which it is faid 
he afked pardon for his murders before 
they were committed. The fame 
prince made a deed of the earldom of 
Bolloigne to the Virgin Mary. 

Even the fentiments of morality, 
which of all others one would expect 
to find the moft invariable and uncor- 
rupted, are found greatly perverted, 
and intermixed with notions that are 
foreign, and even contrary, to mora- 
lity, in the minds of fome whole na- 
tions. ‘Thus the Tartars, with whom 
it is a fin and a capital crime, as 
Voltaire fays, to put a knife in the 
fire, to lean again{t a whip, to beat 
a horfe with a bridle, or to break one 
bone with another, think it no fin, in 
{une cafes, to break their word, to 
plunder, and commit murder. The 
fame Arab who, if he find you at his 
door claiming hofpitality, would re- 
ceive you as his brother, and conduc 
you the next day, would not have 
fcrupled to rob and murder you, as 
his lawful prey, if he had met youin 
the defert an hour before. To give 
inftances of the weaknefs and incon- 
fiitency in the human mind, which 
hittory prefents us with, were endlefs. 
Thetfe are fufficient to give us an idea 
how affecting and ufeful fuch views 
are, and at the fame time how enter- 
taining to a {peculative mind. 


A Defcripticn of the celebrated VILLAGE and Environs of PYRMONT: 
Extraéted from Dr. Marcard’s “ Defcription of Pyrmont, with 
Obfervations on the Ufe of its Waters,” ju/? publifhed. 


ei HE village of Pyrmont, fo cele- 
brated through many centuries 
for its mineral waters, lies within the 
circle of Weftphalia, not far from the 
Wefer, about ten miles diftant from 
Hameln, thirty-five from Hanover, 
forty-five from Caffel, fitty from 
Ofnabruck, fixty from Bremen, and 
feventy from Brunfwick. 

The vale in which thefe fprings 
take their rife is one of the moft 
healthy in Germany, chearful, fer- 
tile, and fufficiently extenfive. It 
appears as if it were formed to infpire 
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gaiety and tranquillity, to charm by 
its natural beauties, and to delight 
by the many embellifhments with 
which it abounds. The different 
wells, which are clofe to each other, 
are fituated towards the northern ex 
tremity of the village; a fpot com- 
manding a mott beautiful view over 
the highly-cultivated plain, in which 
are feveral {maller hamlets, and par- 
ticularly the little town of Lugde, 
containing a monaftery of Franciican 
friars. There is alfo a falt-work, 
and feveral mills on a trout flream, 
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remarkable for its produce, called the 
Emmer, which flows through the rich 

aftures in the centre of the vale. 

he furrounding hills add a variety 
to this quiet fcene, both from the 
beauty of their cultivation below and 
their majeftic tops above, which are 
eovered with foreft trees, and inter- 
fected by various avenues, for the 
accommodation of thofe who choofe 
to extend their airings beyond the 
limits of the plain. ‘The roads in 
fummer are very fafe and good 
throughout all this diftrict; and the 
approach to the village, which was 
formerly through a narrow, fteep, 
hollow way, is now converted into an 
open and eafy defcent. The caftle of 
the prince of Waldeck (to whom, as 
count of Pyrmont, this whole place 
belongs) has an elegant appearance, 
renders its neighbourhood itill more 
pleafing, from the hofpitality and 
politenefs of its owner to all who 
frequent his poileflions. 

As nature has exerted herfelf to 
beautify the country which eacircles 
thefe falutary fprings, fo art has not 
been deficient in contributing towards 
the embellifhment of the fcene. A 
variety of walks and avenues have 
been made in the vicinity of the wells 
for the convenience of the company, 
among which is one that cannot be 
paffed unnoticed, from its extraordi- 
nary grandeur, and the many advan- 
tages it affords to the place. This 
famous walk confiits of three avenues, 
divided by four rows of lofty trees, 
planted in the year 1668, which at 
all times afford a cool and fhady re- 
treat. Jt is about 500 yards in 
length, and 40 in breadth, and runs 
in a gentle defcent from north to 
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fouth. At the upper end of it is 2 
colonade, leading to an oftagonal 
temple, which covers the well; and 
at the lower, a jet d’eau, formed by 
the natural force of the overflowing 
fource. On both fides are flops 
fomewhat in the ftyle of thofe at 
Tunbridge, but fuperior in the wares 
they expofe, being the produce of 
various countries, brought hither to 
tempt ftrangers by the novelty, as 
well as the elegance of their manu- 
facture. About the centre is the ball- 
room, and contiguous toit the theatre, 
fo that on this enchanting fpot every 
amufement, as well as convenience, 
is at hand. Here is alfo a public 
breakfaft every morning at nine 
o’clock for people of rank and fafhi- 
on, at which parties are generally 
made for dinner, that is decently 
ferved, and on moderate terms, by a 
traiteur (or perfon who undertakes to 
ferve the company with provifions) in 
the open air; or fhould the weather 
prove unfavourable, it is held in a 
faloon adjoining to the ball-room. 
But thefe refources are not often ne- 
ceffary, from the foil being naturally 
fuch as to admit of greater indulgen- 
cies here than in moft other places, 
for by neither yielding to rain nor 
drought, it is always clean and never 
dutty *. Thefe advantages are fo al- 
luring, that from fix o’clock in the 
morning until ten at night there is 
conftantly company in the walk. 
Parties alfo for coffee, cards, coa- 
verfation, and every other kind of 
focial intercourfe, are promifcuoully 
made upon it: nor is mufic wanting 
to complete its amufements, as an 
excellent band is regularly engayed 
for the feafon, who, by changing 


* I cannot but notice this as a circumftance worthy of the attention of all who fre- 


quent Pyrmont. 


; The nature of the foil, particularly vifible in the principal walks, 
being of fuch a compofition, as neither to be affected by wet or drought. 


A continued 


rain makes little or no impreffion upon it, even while it is falling, and im an hocr 
afterwards the earth recovers its former confiftence, and may be trodden without im- 
preffion : nor will the protracted heat of the dog-days operate upon the furface or inte- 


rior parts of it, fo as to produce cracks in the one, or duft on the other. 


I have been 


at fome pains to difcover the caufe of fo peculiar an advantage, and have reafon to fup- 
pote that it proceeds from a mixture of calcarious iron ftone (tufa) with an argillaceous 
earth ; at leaft thefe chiefly compofe the walks that are of {uch value to the piace. 
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their inftruments, afford a variety to 
their harmony, {carcely to be con- 
ceived by thofe who are unacquainted 
with the talents of German per- 
formers. There are ordinaries alfo 
for people of the inferior fort, and 
ferved at a lower price; but as the 
fpacioufnefs of this walk would even 
admit of many more tables than are 
required, without the fmalleft incon- 
venience to any one, it mutt be con- 
feffed, that thefe innocent fettivities 
add greatly to the fcene, and afford 
a vivacity unknown and impracticable 
at any other place. 

The very extraordinary beneficial 
qualities of the Pyrmont waters, and 
the delights of the {pot, have made it 
long a place of great refort. In the 
year 1555, people flocked to thefe 
falutary iprings from every part of 
Europe, and their numbers amounted 
at one time to 10,000. In the fum- 
mer 1631, upwards of forty perfonages 
of royal and fovereign rank were af- 
fembled there, and among them was 
George I. then a young prince, and 
Frederic Wilihelin, the great elector 
of Brandenburgh. ‘This colleétion 
of great perfonages, the moft nu- 
merous indeed that ever honoured at 
the fame time any public place, ex- 
cited fuch attention, that an account 
of it, though erroneous as to num- 
bers, was publifhed at Paris in the 
Mercure Galant of that year—‘ de ce 
gue set palsé entre les 27 Alteffiis a 
Pyrmont.’—Of what paffed between the 
27 highneffes at Pyrmont. ae 

The great king of Prufiia had twice 
recourfe to this place for the benefit 
of his health, and is faid to have 
formed, during his tirft refidence 
here, the plan of the firlt glorious 
Silefian war. But whether this be 
true or not, it iscertain, that a few 
weeks after his departure he opened 
the firft campaign. ‘Tliere is a hill, 


about half a mile from the village, 
which ftill retatns his name (Koenig#- 
berg), as it was his delight to rettre 
to it ior the enjoyment of the profpe, 
which is beyond defcription beautiful, 
from a feat ereéted en his favourite 
point of view. 


The regular fucceflion of company 
every year, has naturally awakened 
the invention of enterprizing minds 
to add every convenienee to 4 falu- 
brity of Pyrmont. Furnithed lodg- 
ings are to be had in abundance, and 
at a reafonable rate, in private houfes. 
Here is alfo a {pacious hotel called 
the bathing-houfe, which was opene 
in the year 1778, by a fet of gentle- 
men who entered into a fubfcription 
for the building and fupplying it with 
baths, which vie with any for their 
elegance as well as convenience, and 
every invention for the external ufe 
of thefe waters. It abounds alfo with 
well furnifhed apartments for the ac- 
commodation of ftrangers, a3 various 
in their fize as price, which, to pre- 
vent impofitions, is written over the 
door of every room. The advantages 
of being under fuch a roof are too 
ftriking not to enfure a fucceffion of 
guefts, efpecially among fuch as, for 
the fake of the baths, would prefer 
the lodgings here to thofe in private 
houfes. The proprietors, therefore, 
have dedicated a {pacious room for a 
public table, which is ferved by @ 
traiteur in the houfe, on the fame 
terms as beforc-mentioned, in which 
every thing is included except the 
wine, and as an arrangement has 
taken place for regulating the prices 
of this article, by confulting the tariff, 
or tablet, on which they are {pecified, 
all impofition may be avoided. The- 
coffee-houfe has alfo undergone a fimis 
lar regulation, fo that the niceit cal- 
culation may be formed of the daily 
expence to the flranger, while he re- 
mains at Pyrmont. But fhould a more 
private way of life be preferred, or 
found expedient, a table may be fup- 
plied with as little trouble and ex- 
pence in the feparate apartments of 
this of any othr houfe, as it only 
confifts of four or five difhes, very 
decently dreffed, and fhould they not 
be thought fufficient, any addition 
may be made. But thefe are luxuries 
fetdom in requeft;as the confequences 
of a fptendid table muft obvioufly 
militate againft the effect of thie wa- 
ters. Indeed thé great regularity 
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which diftinguifhes the way of life at 
Pyrmont, muft give it a preference 
over many other baths, where every 
excefs from pampered appetites and 
latenefs of hours is encouraged. It 
fhould not, however, be underftood, 
that amufements are wanting, or that 
a dull, fedentary courfe is neceflary 
to be adhered to. On the contrary, 
every relaxation of the mind, every 
moderate exercife of the body, is pre- 
ferable to it, and in fome degree re- 
quifite, to aflift the waters in their 
operations ; even dancing is allowed, 
if it be not carried to excefs, and, in 
confequence, the band is at any time 
removed from the walk into the ball- 
room, whenever the whole or any part 
of the company may with to partake 
of fuch an innocent recreation. Nor 
has Pyrmont charms only for thofe 
who have health and fpirits for fuch 
exercifes. It has comforts within the 
reach of the old and the young, the 
invalid and the convaleicent, arifing 
from the focicty which every body 1s 
at liberty to partake of. Pedigree 
here, contrary to the rules of moft 
other parts of Germany, gives no ex- 
clufive privilege. People of merit, 
fcience, and good breeding, are in- 
dicriminately admitted into any cir- 
cle, and indeed fuch as are poflefied 
of thefe fuperior qualifications, are 
generally fought out without any re- 
ecsitn to the number of their quar- 
terings, or the antiquity of their 
family. 

The diftri&t of Pyrmont abounds 
with many notable antiquities as well 
as natural curiofities. ‘The fite of the 
caftle of Arminius, now a mere defo- 
late hill, but retaining evident traces 
of a fortified poft, though the works 
are totally deftroyed, is about four 
miles from the wells. Some hiftorians 
have afferted this to be the place where 
the ancient Germans worthipped Ir- 
menful, an idol erected in honour of 
Arminius, and which was dettroyed 
by Charlemagne ; but though events 
of fuch an early date are difiicult to 
afcertain, it is beyond a doubt that 
Arminius, not far heuce, 2 little to 
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the fouth, overcame three Roman 
legions commanded by Varus, and 
in the courfe of as many days put him 
to death with his 20,ooomen. About 
fix years afterwards, his own forces 
were defeated by Germanicus on the 
other fide of the Wefer, but he him- 
felf efcaped. 

There are fome other ruins in the 
environs of Pyrmont, and one in par- 
ticular called Shell Pyrmont, an anci- 
ent refidence of its counts. It was 
built in 1183, and has been deferted 
upwards of £00 years. 

Among the natural curiofities, af- 
ter the mineral waters, nothing is 
more remarkable than a vaporous ca- 
vern, about a quarter of a mile from 
the wells, through which iffues forth 
fuch a quantity of fixed air from the 
bowels of the earth, as to require 
caution in its approach. It is un- 
queitionably fimilar in its nature to 
the Grotto del Cane at Naples, but fo 
fuperior in its effects, as hardly to ad- 
mit of a comparifon. Inthe one, the 
vapours confine themfelves to the 
height of two feet ; but in the other, 
om rife, in dry and calm weather, 
and frequently on the eve of a ftorm, 
to that of fifteen feet, and fo power- 
fully, as to fuffocate any one who 
fhould attempt to draw breath within 
their reach. Many ufeful and curi- 
ous experiments may here be made, 
which would not be practicable any 
where elfe. 

This cavern fhews the immenfe 
quantity of aérial acid, which is 
evolved from the {cil of Pyrmont; 
for notwithftanding the vent it has in 
this place, every fpring, whether 
chalybeate or not, is thoroughly im- 
pregnated with it; and as a proof of 
it, thould there by chance any re- 
mains of a fhower lie round the wells, 
the fubflance of a double pavement 
cannot interrupt its operation; an 
infinity of bubbles will iffue forth, 
the cleareft demonftration of the 
quantity of elaftic fluid, which is in 
the circumference of this diftri&t. 

About a mile and a half from the 
wells are three remarkable fpots, 

where 
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where the ground fell in many years 
ago, and formed thefe deep cavities, 
which are now in fome meafure filled 
by water, and prove that formerly 
thefe were caverns in the heart of the 
earth, which not being any longer 
able to fupport the weight above them, 
have been filled up as far as the foil 
would furnifh the materials; but by 
its finking from the furface, one de- 
fect found its remedy from another, 
and expofed to view the chafms into 
which the neighbouring fprings have 
formed the phenomenon here alluded 
to. 

There are two roads from England 
to Pyrmont, the one through Holland, 
the other through Flanders. ‘The fir 
is the neareft, and takes in the fol- 
lowing towns: Harwich, by fea to 
Helveot Sluys; by water to Rotter- 
dam ; by land to Utrecht, Amersfort, 
Deventer, Delder, Bentheim, Rheine, 
lppenbuhren, Ofnabruck, Melle or 
Oldendorp, Minden, and Rintekn. 
From whence one may go a direét 
road, or by Hameln to Pyrmont. 
This makes in all about 205 Englith 
miles from Rotterdam. 

The other, as it is the pleafanteft, 
fo is it the more advifeable, from the 
preference which fhould be given to 
the fhorter paflage from Dover to 
Calais, and the fuperiority of the 
country, and the accommodation 


throughoutthe whole of theLLow Coun- 
tries, which is no where more ftrik- 
ing than on coming into Weitphalia, 
which, by croffing the Rhine, you 
enter at Duffeldorf. It leads from 
Calais to Bruffels, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Duffeldorf, Duifburg, Dorften, Dul- 
men, Munfter, Ofnabruck, &c. I 
fhould mention here, that you fhould 
not pafs from Ofnabruck to Paderborn, 
though feemingly fomewhat nearer ; 
the roads in that part are fo exceflively 
bad, that you are hardly able to pafs 
there in any feafon. 

This latter route, through Flan- 
ders, I fhould recommend to the tra- 
veller in going to Pyrmont, and the 
difference of diftance is very {mall. 
But if he fhould not be ftraitened for 
time, there is a third, which is ex- 
tremely beautiful, and might be cho- 
fen at leatt for the return. It comes 
from Pyrmont, by Hof-Geifmar, to 
Caffel, Marburgh, Wetzlar, Cob- 
lence, Benn, Cologne, Juliers, Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Bruffels, Lifle, and Ca- 
lais. ‘The difference of the diftance 
is a mere trifle, and will be amply 
compenfated by the variety and gran- 
deur of the views on the Rhine, along 
which you pafs upon very good roads 
for many miles, at the bottom of ro- 
mantic hills, covered with vineyards, 
which produce the wine known in 
this country by the name of Hock. 


(C7 In our Magazine for Auguft 1786, page 73, are the Methods of making artificial 
Pyimont Water, illuftrated by a Copper Plate, reprefenting the apparatus cmployed 


by Dr. Prieftley, &c. 


An HIsTORICAL TRAIT. 


S IR John Dalrymple, in the fecond 
volume of his Memoirs, juft pub- 
lifhed, relates the following inftance 
of heroic fentiment. During the re- 
bellion in the year 1745, the clan of 
Glenco were quartered near the houfe 
of lord Stair. ‘The Pretender, being 
afraid they would remember that the 
warrant for the maffacre of their clan 
had been figned by the earl’s father, 
fent a guard to protect the houle, 


The clan quitted the rebel army, 
and were returning home: the Pr: 

tender fent to know their reaton. 
Their anfwer was, ‘ that they had 
been affronted ;? and when atked 
what the affront was, they faid, * the 
greateit of any; for they had been 
{ufpected of being capable of vifiting 
the injuries of the father upon the 
innocent and brave fon,’ 


Hh2z Brocra- 
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BroGRAPHICAL RecistTeER of Eminent PERSONS, 
Deceafed in the Year 1787. 


The Accounts of eminent Perfons, which are publifbed almoft immediately upon their 
Deceajé, can hardly admit, from the hafty Manner in which they are compiled, 
of that Correctne/s of Information, which is due to the Chara&ers they record. 
And yet we frould not be content to crowd their Names in the Lifts of thofe whe 
have been noted for Birth or Opulence alone. It bas been intimated to us, there- 
fore, that to communicate every Year fome Jucciné Notices of the moft diftinguifbed 
Perfons that died in the preceding one, would anfwer the moft ufeful Purpofes 
of a Biographical Regifter, that of tranfinitting to Pofterity the moft firiking 
Objects of Admiration and Imitation, or of Cenjure and Inftruétion, as they 
fuccefively vanifh from this mortal Scene. This, continued occafionally, muft 
form a very interefting Affemblage of Characters ; and, by being delayed to a 


proper Time, ewill have all the Advantages of accurate Information, inftead of - 


the difagreeable Neceffity of Corrections and Re-correétions, the natural Confe- 








quences of hafly and undigefted Communications. 


Sir Wittram Draper, K. B. 
O F the early life of this gentle- 


man, who made fuch a diftin- 
guifhed figure in the war that was 
conduéted with fuch fpirit and fuecefs 
by Fitt, very littl is known. It is 
certain, however, that he received an 
education, cf which the gentlemen of 
his profeflion have not always reafon 
to boaft. Eton, that nurfery of fu- 
ture heroes, itatefmen, and fenators, 
was his fchool ; and King’s college, 
Cambridge, compicted his education. 
After going through the regular gra- 
dations of fervice, he was employed 
about the period of the capture of 
Fort St. David’s, so ravfe a regiment 
of foot, (the 7gth) to ferve in the 
Ealt-Indies. ‘he regiment was foon 
completed at Cichnstord, in Effex ; 
and colonel Draper, while the regi- 
ment lay in that town, exhibited the 
model of an excellent officer, not 
merely by the ftricteft attention to 
military evolutions and difcipline, but 
by taking care to inculcate in his men 
a becoming reverence for the Supreme 
Being, as well as of the necetlity of 
a life of fobriety and decorum. That 
they might not want, moreover, the 
bet means of,anitruction, he pur- 
chafed, at his own expence, a large 


number of bibles and common prayers, 
to be diftributed among them. In 
1759, he behaved with the greateft 
gallantry at Madras; and to his ef- 
forts, in conjunétion with thofe of 
colonel Laurence and major Brereton, 
the raifing of the fiege of that impor- 
tant fortrefs was owing. In 1760, he 
returned to England ; and, in 1761, 
he was promoted to the rank of briga- 
dier-gencral in the expedition againft 
Belleifle. Being fent again to the 
Eat Indies, he conducted, in con- 
juntion with admiral Cornifh, the 
expedition againft Manila, the capi- 
tal of the Philippine Iflands, which 
furrendered on the 6th of O&ober 
1763, and was preferved from plun- 
der by a ranfom of four millions of 
dollars, which, however, the Spa- 
niards never paid. The colours taken 
at this place were preiented to King’s 
college, Cambridge, and hung up, 
with proper folemnity, in its beauti- 
ful chapel. ‘The fervices of colonel 
Draper were rewarded by a red rib- 
band; and, upon the reduttion of 
his regiment, the 79th, which had 
ferved fo glorioufly in the Eaft Indies, 
his majeity, unfolicited, gave him 
the 16th regiment of foot, as an 
equivalent. This he refigned to 
colonel Gifborne, for his half pay, 
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y200l. Irifh annuity. In 1769, we 
find him in a literary character, en- 
gaged in defence of his friend the 
marquis of Granby, in a conteft with 
that celebrated anonymous political 
writer, Junius. Unequal, perhaps, 
to his antagonift, he claimed, never- 
thelefs, the praife of excellence in this 
kind of writing. In Oétober of the 
fame year, he made a voyage to South 
Carolina for the recovery of his health, 
and took that opportunity of making 
the tour of North America. In that 
year, alfo, he married Mifs De Lan- 
cey, daughter of the chief juitice of 
New-York. She diedin July 1778; 
and by her he had a daughter, born 
in 1773, who furvives her father, with 
an ample fortune by her maternal re- 
lations. In 1779, fir William Dra- 
per, having then the rank of lieute- 
nant-general, was appointed lieute- 
nant-governor of Minorca. During 
the fiege of that important place, he 
was, unfortunately, upon ill terms 
with the governor, general Murray ; 
and, upon their return to England, 
the conqueror of Manila exhibited 
twenty-nine charges againft the gal- 
lant veteran of Quebec. This was 
a circumitance which we cannot but 
regret; for, of thefe charges, the 
court-martial deemed twenty-feven 
frivolous and groundlefs; and, for 
the other two, the governor was or- 
dered to be reprimanded only, which 
order was remitted. Sir William was 
ordered, moreover, to make an apo- 
logy to general Murray for having 
initituted the trial againft him ; and 
in this order he acquiefced *. From 
this time, fir William lived in retire- 
ment at Bath, till his deceafe on the 
8th of January 1787. 


The Rev. Paut Henry Mary.- 


This gentleman, whofe inflexible 
integrity was not lefs confpicuous than 
his literary talents, was the fon of 


Matthew Maty, M. D. principal li- 


* For the charges at length, fee our Magazine for November 1782; and for the 


re(ult of the trial, and General Murrzy’s apology to Sir Wiliam, fee Febiuary 1783, 
P- 105, 106. 
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brarian of the Britifh Mufeum. He 
received his education at Weftminfter 
{chool, was thence removed to Trinity 
college, Cambridge, and had their 
travelling fellowship for three years. 
He was afterwards chaplain to lord 
Stormont, the Britith ambaffador at 
Paris, previous to the breaking out 
of the war between the two courts in 
1778. He foon after vacated his next 
fellowfhip, by marrying one of the 
three daughters of Jofeph Clerke, efq. 
of Weathersfield, in Effex, fifter to 
captain Clerke, who fucceeded to the 
command of the Refolution frigate, 
on the unfortunate death of captain 
Cook, at the ifland of O-why-hee ; 
and by thistlady he left a fon. On 
the death of his father in 1776,, he 
had fucceeded to the office of one of 
the under librarians of the Britifh 
Mufeum ; and he was afterwards pre- 
ferred to a {uperior department, hav- 
ing the care of the antiquities, for 
which he was eminently wel!-quali- 
fied. He difcharged the duties of this 
office with fcrupulous diligence. In 
1776 alfo, Mr. Maty fucceeded his 
father in the office of fecretary to the 
Royal Society. But, on the difputes 
which took place among the members 
of that ledrned body, in 1784, re- 
fpecting the reinftatement of Dr. 
Hutton in the office of fecgetary for 
foreign correfpondence, Mr. Maty 
having taken a warm and diflinguithed 
part againit the fentiments of the ma- 
jority, refigned his office of fecretary ; 
after which he undertook to affiit gen- 
tlemen and ladies in perfeQing their 
knowledge of the Greek, Latin, 
French, and Italian claffics—Mr. 
Maty was a thinking confcientious 
man; and, having conceived fome 
doubts about the articles, which, 
early in life, he had fubdferibed, he 
could never be prevailed upon to 
place himfelf in the way of ecclefiaiti- 
cal preferment, although his connec- 
tions were among fuch, who could 


have 
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have effectually feconded his views 
in this refpe& ; and, foon after his 
father’s death, from the fame mo- 
tives, he withdrew himfelf eniirely 
from his mipiftry in the eftablithed 
church, From that time, his whole 
life was engaged in literary purfuits. 
In January 1782, he fet on foot ‘ A 
New Review,’ chiefly of foreign pub- 
lications. ‘The difcontinuing of this 
work, in September 1786, from the 
it health of the author, was much 
regretted by many. He was emi- 
nently qualified as a reviewer ; for 
he enjoyed a refpectable rank in the 
republic of letters, and, by his ta- 
Tents and attainments was fully enti- 
tled to it. He was well acquainted 
with ancient and modern literature, 
and particularly converfant in critical 
refearches. But, whether it were 
from hafte or inattention, his ityle 
was inelegant and flovenly. The 
purity and probity of his nature were 
unqueltionable ; and his humanity 
was as exquifite as it would have been 
extenfive, had it been feconded by his 
fortune. He died on the 16th of 
January 1787, of an afthmatic com- 
laint under which he had long la- 
 snee His remains were attended 
on the 22d by Mr. Penneck, Mr. 
Harper, Mr. Planta, Dr. Woide, and 
Mr. Southgate, his affociates in the 
Mufcum, and by Dr. Calder, Dr. 
Dilney, and Mr. Lindfey, (who per- 
formed the funeral fervice) to Bun- 
hill Fields, where he was interred as 
near as poflible to his much valued 
friend, the late Dr. John Jebb. 


The Rev. Hucu Farmer. 


Mr. Farmer, whofe eminence as a 
theological writer fully compenfated 
for the want of title and preferment, 
was born in the year 1715, and re- 
ceived his education at Northampton, 
in the acadeiny of the celebrated Dr. 
Doddridge. He firft officiated as 
chaplain in the houfe of William 
Coward, efq. a gentleman to whom 
the diffentine intereft has been under 
the greateti obligations. He entered, 
atterwards, in the fame charaéter, 
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into the family of Mr. Snell, a gen. 
tleman diftinguithed by the friendthip 
of lord chancellor Hardwicke, fir 
John Strange, and other great men 
of that time. Mr. Coward having 
built a meeting-houfe at Waltham- 
ftow, Mr. Farmer was appointed paf- 
tor of it. He was likewife afternoon 
preacher and Tuefday evening lec- 
turer at Salter’s Hall. But, for fome 
years before his death, he was ob- 
liged,. from ill health, to relinquith 
both’ thefe fituations.—Mr. Farmer 
firit appeared as an author in 1761, 
in an o¢iavo pamphlet entitled « An 
Enquiry into the Nature and Defign 
of Chrift’s Temptation in the Wil. 
dernefs ;? in which he maintained, 
that the temptation of our Saviour was 
not a diabolical trial, but a divine 
vifion, premonitory of the labours and 
oflices of his future miniftry. © After 
this publication, he extended his en- 
quiries {till further into the doétrine 
of the praternatural influence of evil 
fpirits over the bodies and fouls of 
men, the nature of diabolical poffef- 
fions, and the foundation of Pagan 
idolatry. In thefe works, which dif- 


play a compafs of learning, ftrength / 


of argument, and perfpicuity of ex- 
preffion, of which few theological 
writings can boaft, he endeavoured 
to difprove the doétrine of the opera- 
tion of malignant demons, and to 
eftablifh the unrivalled fovereignty 
of God in the government of the 
world. The evidences of chriftianity 
were likewife the fubjeét of his la- 
bours. His fecond publication, in 
order of time, was * A Differtation 
on Miracles, defigned to fhew that 
they are Arguments of a Divine In- 
terpofition, and abfolute Proofs of 
the Miffioh and Doétrine of a Pro- 
phet,’ 1770, o€lavo; which was fol- 
lowed, in 1771, by ¢ An Examina- 
tion of the late Rev. Mr. Lemoine’s 
Treatife of Miracles,’ in which he 
vindicated himfelf from an injurious 
charge of having made confiderable 
ufe of that treatiie in his own difler- 
tation, of which he added fome fur- 
ther illuftration. In 1775, he pub- 

‘"  dithed 
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lihed * An Effay on the Demoniacs 
of the New Teltament,’ oftavo; in 
which he fhews, that the diforders 
imputed to fupernatural poffeffions 
proceeded from natural caufes, not 
from the agency of evil fpirits. ‘This 
had been attempted betore by Mr. 
Jcfeph Mede, and the Doétors Sykes, 
Lardner, and Mead ;. but it is more 
accurately difcufled by Mr. Farmer, 
The firit anfwer to this was ¢ An im- 
partial Enquiry into the Cafe of the 
Gofpel Demoniaes,’ &c. by- William 
Worthington, D. D. 1777, octavo; 
to which Mr. Farmer replied in Let- 
ters to the Rev. Dr. Worthington,’ 
&c. 1778, oétavo. He was likewife 
attacked on this fubject by the Rev. 
John Fell, a diflenting miniiter of 
Thaxted, in Effex, in an octavo pain- 
phlet entitled ‘ Damoniacs: an En- 
quiry into the Heathen and the Scrip- 
ture Doétrine of Demons.’ ‘This 
attack, Mr. Farmer repelled, in an 
octavo volume entitled ‘ The general 

revalence of the Worfhip of Human 
Spirits in the ancient Heathen nations 
afferted and proved,’ 1785. His hy- 
pothefis was, that the immediate ob- 
jects of popular adoration among the 
Heathens were deified human beings ; 
and that, by the united teftimonies of 
Pagans and Jews, the demons were 
only fuch human beings ; confequent- 
ly, that the beings, iuppofed to pof- 
feis the demoniacs in the New Teita- 
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ment, could have been no other ; and 
that demonical poffeffions were only 
another name for a particular kind of 
diitemper. He left a fecond volume 
of the work on demoniacs ready for 
the prefs, together with a great col- 
lection of very valuable difcouries ; 
but thefe, by his exprefs will (the 
only act he ever committed injurious 
to fociéty) were devoted to the 
flames.—As a preacher, Mr. Far- 
mer’s difcourfes will always be re- 
membered with pleafure by thofe who 
heard them. By avoiding fpeculative 
opinions, and enforcing practical {ub- 
jects on chriilian motives, he had the 
uncommon felicity, without facrific- 
ing his own principles, to be accep- 
table to all parties, and obnoxious to 
none.—In the year 1785, he was af- 
flicted with the lofs of fight, which 
deprived him of his principal enjoy- 
ments, and made it neceffary to tub- 
mit to a chirurgical operation. ‘This 
he underwent with a readinefs and 
fortitude feldom to be met with at his. 
time of life. However, by the happy 
kill, firit of Baron Wenzel, and af- 
terwards of Mr. Wathen, the fictic 
of his eyes was again reitored, and 
he was enabled to employ them in his 
wonted purfuits, till growing infirmi- 
ties finally clofed a lite of real ufeful- 
nefs, devoid of oftentation, on the 
6th of February 1787. 
[ To be contiaued. ] 


A Remarkabe ANECDOTE. 


Pencvolent gentleman of Dublin, 

of large fortune, without wife, 
child, or near relations, walking lei- 
furely in the fields, to the northward 
of the circular road, difcovered a bun- 
dle, carefully placed under a buth. 
On examining the contents, a lively 
infant, about twelve months old, ap- 
peared clothed and wrapped up in‘a 
warm blanket. On the breait was a 
paper, denoting that he had been bap- 
tuted, by the name of Francis, but that 
as poverty had compelled an unfor- 
tunate mother to part with an only 
hild, the finder, whom fhe hoped to 
be rich, might give him what furname 


he pleated. The gentleman, looking 


on this event as the defign of Provi- 
dence, embraced the fortunate fouad- 
ling ; and having delivered him to a 
proper perfon, whom he has hired as 
a nurfe, brought both to his houfe in 
the neighbourhood of the city, whefe 
the little charge is treated as his own. 
Might not the heirs of kingdoms and 
noble families have derived their ori- 
gin from fuch lucky events? A re- 
mote anceftor of the earls of Derby, 
kings of the ifleof Man, is faid to have 
been found im an eagle’s neit, in the 
hollow of a high rock, by the then 
proprietor of the ifland, who, having 
no child, adopted him. for his heir. 


fn 
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An Account of ParmyRa; continued from page 195: With Plate II, 
of its magnificent RuINs. 


[ See Plate I. facing page 193, and the Note on page 194. ] 


References to the two Plates. 


A, ‘Temple of the fun. 

B, fquare towers, built by the 
Turks where the portico formerly 
ftood. 

C, wall which formed the enclo- 
fure of the court of the temple. 

D, little inclofures of land where 
the Arabs cultivate olive-trees and 
corn. 

E, huge columns, the largeft of 
which, with its entablature, has been 
thrown down. 

F, a Turkith mofque in ruins, with 
its minaret. 

G, a large column. 

H, an arch, from whence begins 
a range of columns which extend to 
V, upwards of twelve hundred yards. 

I, columns difpofed in the form of 
the periftyle of a temple. 

K, four magnificent columns of 
Granite. 

L, a number of columns which 
have the falfe appearance of a circus. 

M, a {mall temple. 

N, the cell of a temple with part 
of its periftyle. 

« O, tour large pedeftals. 

P, a range of columns which feem 
to have formed paft of a portico, and 
which terminate in the four large 
pedeftals marked O. 

Q, ruins of a Chriftian church. 

R, a grand edifice of which there 
remain only four columns. 

S, columns difpofed in the form of 
the periftyle of a temple. 

T, ruins of a fepulchre. 

U, an edifice {uppofed to be built 
by Dioclefian. 

V, afepulchre, when the columns 
which begin at H. terminate. 

X, a ruined Turkith fortrefs. 

Y, a fepulchre, 

Z, a Turkihh caftle, now deferted. 

a. a.a. fepulchres difperfed over the 
valley, withcut the walls of the city, 
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BUT I muft refer the reader to the 
plates of Mr. Wood, for a more par- 
ticular explanation of thefe various 
edifices, and w make him fenfible of 
the degree of perfeétion to which the 
arts had arrived in thofe remote ages. 
Architecture more efpecially lavifhed 
her ornaments and difplayed her mag- 
nificence in the temple of the fun, the 
tutelar deity of Palmyra. The {quare 
court which enclofed it, was 679 feet 
each way, and a double range of 
columns was continued all round the 
infide. In the middle of the vacant 
fpace, the temple prefents another 
front of 47 feet, by 124 in depth. 
Around it runs a periftyle of 140 co- 
lumns, and, what is very extraor- 
dinary, the gate faces the fetting and 
not the rifing fun. The foffit of this 
gate which is lying on the ground, 
prefents a zodiac, the figns of which 
vre the fame as in ours. On another 
fofit is a bird fimilar to that of Bal- 
bec, fculptured on a ground of ftars, 
It is a remark worthy the obfervation 
of hiftorians, that the front of the por- 
tico has twelve pillars, like that of 
Balbec ; but what artifts will efteem 
ftill more curious is, that thefe two 
fronts refemble the gallery of the 
Louvre, built by Perrault, long be- 
fore the exiftence of the drawings 
which made us acquainted with them ; 
the only difference is, that the co- 
lumns of the Louvre are double, 
whereas thofe of Balbec and Palmyra 
are detached. 

Within the court of this fame tem- 
ple, the philofopher may contemplate 
a fcene he will efteem ftill more in- 
terefting. Amid thefe hallowed ruins 
of the magnificence of a powerfal and 
polifhed people, are about thirty 
mudwalled huts, which contain as 
many peafant families, who exhibit 
every external fign fo extreme po- 
verty. So wretched are the prefent 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants of a place once fo re- 
nowned and populous. Thefe Arabs 
ouly cultivate a few olive-trees, and 
as much corn as is barely neceffary 
for their iubiiftence. All their riches 
coniift in tome goats and theep they 
feed in the defert. They have no 
other comimunication with the reit of 
the world than by little caravans, 
which come to them five or fix times 
a year from Homs, of which they are 
a dependency. Incapable of detend- 
ing themfelves from violence, they 
are compelled to pay frequeat contri- 
butions to the Bedouins, who by turns 
harafs and protect them. ‘The Eng- 
lih travellers inform us, ‘ Theie pea- 
fants are healthy and well fhaped, and 
the few diitempers they are fubject to, 
prove that the air of Palmyra merits 
the eulogium bettowed on it by 
Longinus, in his epiitle to Porphyry. 
It feldom rains there, except at the 
equinoxes, which are accompanied alfo 
by thofe hurricanes of fand, fo dan- 
gerous in the defert. ‘The complexion 
of thefe Arabs is very {warthy from 
the exceffive heat ; but this does not 
hinder the women from having beaus 
tiful features. They are veiled, but 
are not fo fcrupulous of fhewing their 
faces as the eaitern women generally 
are ; they dye the end of their fingers 
fed, (with henna) their lips blue, 
and their eye-brows and eye-lafhes 
black ; and wear very large gold or 
brafs rings in their ears and nofes.’ 

It isimpoflible to view fo many mo- 
numents of induitry and power, with- 
out enquiring what age produced 
them, and what was the tource of the 
immenfe riches they indicate; in a 
word, without enquiring into the hif- 
tory of Palmyra, and why itis fingu- 
larly fituated, in a kind of ifland fepa- 
rated from the habitable earth, by an 
ocean of barren fands. ‘The tra- 
vellers 1 have quoted, have made very 
judicious refearches into this queftion, 
but too long t6 be inferted here; 1 
muft again refer the reader to that 
work, to fee in what manner they 
diftinguith two forts of ruins at Pal- 
myra, one of which mutt be attributed 
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to very remote ages, and are only 
rude, unfhapen maffes; while the 
others, which are the magnificent mo- 
numents fo often mentioaed, are the 
work of more modern times. He will 
there fee, in what manner they prove 
from the ftyle of archite@ture, that 
thefe latter muft have been ereéted 
in the three centuries preceding Dio- 
clefian, in which the Corinthian was 
preferred to every other order. They 
demonftrate with great ingenuity, 
that Palmyra, fituated three days 
journey from the Euphrates, was in- 
debted for its wealth and {plendor to 
the advantage of its pofition of one 
of the great roads, by which the va- 
luable commerce that has at all times 
fubfitted between India and Europe 
was then carried on; they have 
proved, in fhort, that the Palinyrenes 
were at the height of their,profperity, 
when, become a barrier between the 
Romeins and the Parthians, they were 
politic enough to maintain a neutra- 
lity in their difputes. and to render 
the luxury of thofe powerful empires 
fubfervient to their own opulence. 
Palmyra was at all times a natural 
emporium for the merchandize com- 
ing from India by the Perfian Gulph, 
which, from thence by way of the 
Euphrates or the defert, was con- 
veyed into Phcenicia, and Afia Mi- 
nor, to diffufe its varied luxuries 
among the nations with whom they 
were always in great requcit. Such 
commerce muit neceflarily, in the 
moit early ages, have caufed this 
{pot to be inhabited, and rendered it 
a place of importance, though at firft 
of no great celebrity. The two fprings 
of freih water it poffeffes, were, above 
all, a powerful inducement in a de- 
fert every where elfe fo parched and 
barren. Thefe, doubtleis, were the 
two principal motives which drew the 
attention of Solomon, and induced 
that commercial prince to carry his 
arms to a place io remote from the 
ordinary limits of Judea. ‘ He built 
ftre ng walls there,’ fays the hiftorian 
Jofephu:, «to fecute himfelf in the 
poffeiion, and named it T'admour, 
ee which 
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which fignifies the place of Palm- 
trees.’ Hence it has been inferred 
that Solomon was its firft founder ; 
but we fhould, from this paflage, be 
rather led to conclude that it was al- 
ready a place of known importance. 
The palm-trees he found there are 
not the trees of uninhabited coun- 
tries. Prior to the days of Motes, 
the journies of Abraham and Jacob, 
from Mefopotamia intd Syria, tuflici- 
ently prove a communication between 
thefe countries, which muit foon have 
made Palmyra flourifh, The cinna- 
mon and pearls mentioned in the time 
of the Hebrew legiflator, demonttrate 
a trade with India and the Perfian 
Gulph, which mutt have been carried 
on by the Euphrates and Paimyra. 
At this diftance-of time, when tie 
greater part ot the monuments of thefe 
early ages have perilhed, we are hia- 
lle to form very falfe opinions con- 
cerning the {tate of thele countries in 
thofe remote times, and are the more 
eafily de®tived, as we admit as hiito- 
rical faéts antecedent events, of an 
entirely different character. If we 
obferve, however, that men in all 
ages are united by the fame intcreits 
and the fame defires, we cannot help 
concluding, that a commercial inter- 
courfe muit early have taken place 
between one nation and another, and 
that this intercourfe mult have been 
nearly the fame with that of more 
modern times. Without therefore 
going higher than the reign of Solo- 
mon, the invafion of T'admour by 
that prince, is fufficient alone to 
throw a great light on the hiltory of 
this city. The king of Jerufalem 
would never have carried his atten- 
tion to fo diftant and detached a {pot, 
without fome powerful motive of in- 
iereft, and this intereft could be no 
other than that of an extenlive com- 
merce, of which this place was al- 
ready the emporium. ‘This commerce 
extended itfelf to India, and the Per- 
fian Guiph was the principal point of 
union. Various faéts concur in.cor- 
rohorating this lait affertion ; nay, 
neceflarily force us to acknowledize 
the Perfian Gulph as the centre of the 
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commerce of that Ophif, concerning 
which fo many falfe hypothefes have 
been framed. For, was it not in this 
gulph that the Tyrians carried on a 
flourifhing trade from the moft re- 
mote ages, and are not the ifles of 
Tyrus and Aradus fufficient proofs of 
the fettlements they made there? If 
Solomon fought the alliance of the 
Tyrians, if he ftood in need of their 
pilots to guide his veffels, mut not 
the object of their voyage have been 
thofe places which they already fie- 
quented, and to which they repaired 
from their port of Phoenicum oppidum, 
on the Red-fea, and perhaps from 
Tor, in which name we may difcover 
traces of that of their own city? Are 
not pearls, which were one of the 
principal articles of the commerce of 
Solomon, almoit the exclufive pro- 
duce of the coaft of the gulph, be- 
tween the ifles of T'yrus and Aradus, 
(now called Barhain), -and Cape 
Mafandoum? Have not peacocks, 
which were fo much admired by the 
Jews, been always fuppofed natives 
of that province of Perfia which ad- 
joins to the gulph? Did they not pro- 
cure their monkeys from Yemen, 
which was in their way, and where 
they fill abound? Was not Yemen 
the country of Saba, (or Sheba,) the 
queen of which brought frankincen/e 
and gold to the Jewith king? And is 
not the country of the Sabeans cele- 
brated by Strabo for producing great 
quantities of gold? Uphir has been 
fought for in India and in Africa ; 
but is it not one of thofe twelve Ara. 
bian diftricts, or tribes mentioned in 
the genealogical annals of the He- 
brews? And ought it not therefore to 
be looked for in the vicinity of the 
countries they inhabit, fince this 
genealogical geography always ob- 
jerves a certain order of fituation, 
whatever Bochart and Calmet may 
have faid to the contrary? In fhort, 
do we not diftinétly perceive the name 
of Ophir, in that of Ofor, a town of 
the difrict of Oman, on. the pearl 
coat? There is no longer any gold 
in this country ; but this is of no 
confequence, fince Strabo pofitively 
afferts, 
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sfferts, that in the time of the Seleu- 

cid, the inhabitants of Gerrha, on 

the road to Babylon, obtained confi- 

derable quantities from it. On weigh- 

ing all thefe circumitances, it mult be 

admitted that the Perfian Gulph was 

the centre of the moit extenfive com- 

merce of the ancient eaftern world, 

and that it was with a view of com- 

municating with it by a fhorter or 
more fecure route, that Solomon 

turned his attention towards the Ku- 

phrates ; and that, from the conve- 
nience of its fituation, Palmyra mutt 
from that period have been a con- 
fiderable city. We may even rea- 
fonably conje€ture, when we reflect 
on the revolutions of the following 
ages, that this commerce became a 
principal caufe of .thofe various wars 
in Lower Afia, for which the barren 
chronicles of thofe early times aflign 
no motives. If after the reign of 
Solomon, the Affyrians of Nineveh 
turned their ambitious views towards 
Chaldea, and the lower part of the 
Euphrates, it was with the intengon 
to approach that great fource of opu- 
lence the Perfian Gulph. If Baby- 
lon, from being the vaffal of Nineveh, 
in a fhort time became her rival, and 
the feat of a ‘new empire, it was be- 
caufe her fituation rendered her the 
emporium of this lucrative trade ; in 
fhort, if the kings of this great city 
waged perpetual wars with Jerufalem 
and Tyre, their object was not only 
to defpoil thefe cities of their riches, 
but to prevent their invading their 
trade by the way of the Red-iea. An 
hiftorian who has informed us that 
Nabuchodonofor, before he laid fiege 
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Minifter of ftate, fays the orien- 

tal poet Sadi, was remarkable 

for a goodnefs of heart that appeared 
ina thoufand beneficent actions. One 
day, he happened to ditpleafe his 
fovereign, and he was thrown into 
prifon. But the people, who adored 
him, folicited his deliverance; the 
very centinels rendered his prifon 
agreeable ; and even the courtiers 
expatiated on his virtues to the king, 
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to Jerufalem, took poffeffion of Tad- 
mour, Clearly indicates that the latter 
city acted in concert with the two 
neighbouring capitals. Their gradual 
decline became, under the Perfian 
empire, and the fuccefiors of Alex- 
ander, the efficient cauje of the fud- 
den greatneis of Palmyra in the time 
of the Parthians and Romans; fhe 
then enjoyed a long peace, for many 
centuries, which allowed her inhabi- 
tants to erect thofe monuments of 
opulence whofe ruins we {till admire. 
They the more readily adopted this 
fpecies of luxury, as the nature of the 
country permitted no other, and from 
the natural propenfity of merchants, 
in every nation, to diiplay their wealth 
in magnificent buildings. Odenatus 
and Zenobia carried this profperity 
to its greateft height; but by at- 
tempting to exceed its natural limits, 
they at once deftroyed the equilibrium, 
and Palmyra, ftripped by Aurelian 
of thé power fhe had acquired in Syria, 
was befieged, taken, and ravaged by 
that emperor, and lott in one day her 
liberty and fecurity, which were the 
principal fources of her grandeur. 
From that period, the perpetual wars 
of thefe countries, the devaftations of 
conquerors, and the oppreffions of de- 
{pots, by impoverifhing the people, 
have diminifhed the commerce and 
deftroyed the fource which couveyed 
induftry and opulence into the very 
heart of the deierts : the feeble chan- 
nels that have furvived, proceeding 
from Aleppo and Damafcus, ferve 
only at this day to render her deter- 
tion more fentible and more compicat. 


ENEVOLENCE. 

who yielded to their inftances in his 
tavour, and pardoned him. ‘¢ Sell,’ 
continues Sadi, ‘ your father’s gar- 
den, to purchate with it a tingle heart ; 
burn the furniture of your houle, if 
you want wood to prepare a repatt for 
your friend. Do good ta your enc 
mies: makethem preients. ‘Threatey 
not the dog that Sarks at you, bu 
throw to him a picce of bread.’ 


liz Tilf 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 
Numes. XXXIV. 
The Process of NATURE in the VEGETATION of PLANTS. 


Nor only through the lenient air this change, 
Delicious, breathes ; the penetrative fun, 
His force deep-darting to the dark retreat 
Of vegetation, fets the ftreaming power 

At large, to wander o’er the vernant earth, 

































Ja various hues. 


Sylvarum fruticumque viret. 


"T “HE theory of the afcent and de- 

{cent of the fap in plants, with 
waich I concluded my laft paper, is 
beautifully adopted by Thomfon, in 
a noble apoitrophe eo * The God of 
Seafons :’ 


Hail, Source of Being! Un'verfal Soul 
Of Heaven and earth! Ellennial Prefeuce, 
hai! ! 3 
To Thee I bend the knee; to Thee my 
thoughts, 
Continual, climb; who, with a mafter- 
hand, 
Haft the great whole into perfection touch'd. 
By Thee the various vegetauve tribes, 
Wrapt ina filmy net, and clad wiih leaves, 
Draw the live ether, and imb:be the dew ; 
By Thee difpos'd into congenial foils, 
Stands each aftraclive plant, and fucks, 
ard [wells 
The juicy tide, a twining mafs of tubes : 
At Thy command the vernal fun awakes 
The tarpid fap, detruded to the root 


things. 


By wintry winds ; that now in fluent dance, 
And lively fermentation, mounting, fpreads 
All this innumercus - colour d icene of 


I fhall now confider the very curi- 
ous and admirable procels of nature 
in the vegetation of plants, which 1s 
defcribed to this effect by the excel- 
lent iv:ziphigi and others : The feed of 
the plant, after it has dropped trom 


Fuomson. 


Hos natura modos primum dedit: his genus omue 


Ver ert, 


Thus Nature did ordain, 
For trees, and fhzubs, and all the fylvan reign. 


Drypven. 


the pod or huk, may be confidered 
as an impregnated egg, within which 
the embryo plant is iecurely lodged. 
In a few days after is has been com- 
mitted to the earth, may be obferved 
the rudiments of the future plant, every 
part of which appears to exift in mi- 
niature. The nutritious juices of the 
foil infinuate themfelves between the 
original particles of the plant, and 
bring about an extenfion of its parts. 
This is called the growth of the ve- 
getable body; and, with regard to 
this increafe by addition and exten- 
fion, there feems to be a great ana- 
logy between the animal and vegeia- 
ble kingdoms, on which, however, 
I ihali not enlarge. 

To iluftrate the fubject of vezeti- 
tion, let us take a view of what hap- 
pens to a bean, after it has been com- 
mitted to the earth. In a few days, 
fooner or later, according to the 
temperature of the weather, and dif- 
pofition of the foil, the external co- 
verings open at one end, and dif- 
cover to the naked eye part of the 
placenta or body of the grain. This 
fubftance confilts of two lobes, or 
divifions, between which the feminal 
plant is fecurely lodged. Soon atier 
the opening of the membranes, a 

fharp- 
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fharp-pointed body appears, which is 

the root. By a kind of principle, 

which feems to bear fome appearance 

of inftinét, it feeks a paflage down- 

ward, and fixes itfelf into the foil. 

At this period, the root is a {mooth 

and polithed body, and has, perhaps, 

but little power to abforb any thing 

from the earth, for the nutriment of 
the germ or fprout. The two lobes 

now begin to feparate, and the germ, 

with its leaves, may be plainly dif- 
covered. As the germ increafes in 
fize, the two lobes are farther fepa- 

rated, and the tender leaves, being 
clofely joined, pufh themfelves for- 
ward in the form of a wedge. Thefe 
leaves take a contrary direction to the 
root. They feek a paflage upward, 
which having obtained, they lay‘afide 
their wedge-like form, and {pread 
themfelves in an horizontal direction, 
as being the belt adapted for receiv- 
ing the rains and dew. ‘The root, in- 
creafing every hour in fize and vigour, 
pufhes itfelf deeper into the earth, 
trom which it now draws fome nutri- 
tive particles. At the fame time, the 
leaves of the germ, being of a fuccu- 
lent nature, affiit the plant, by at- 
trating from the atmofphere fuch 
particles as the tender veffels are fit 
to convey. Thefe particles, however, 
are of a watery kind, and have not 
in their own nature a fufficiency of 
nutriment for the increafing plant. 
Vegetables, as well as animals, dur- 
ing their tender ftate, require a large 
flare of balmy nourifhment. As foon 
as an animal is brought into life, the 
milk of its mother is fupplied in a 
liberal ftream ; while the tender germ 


* All Seeds have two coverings, which 





feems to have only the ersde and 
watery juices of the earth for its fup- 
port. This, however, is not the cale : 
for the vegetable lives upon a fimilar 
fluid, although differently dupplied. 
For its ufe, the farinaceous lobes are 
melted down into a milky juice, 
which, as long as it lafts, is conveyed 
to the tender plant by innumerable 
{mall veffels, which are {pread through 
the fubftance of the lobes. Theie 
veflels, uniting into one common 
trunk, enter the body of the germ, 
and perform the office of an umbili. 
cal chord. Without this fapply of 
balmy liquor, the plant mutt inevi- 
tably have perifhed, its root being 
then too {mall to abforb a fufficiency 
of food, and its body too weak to 
affimilate it into nourifhment. 
Turnips, and all the tribe of brafii- 
cas, in oppolition to the Jeguminous 
and farina¢eous plants, {pread their 
feminal leaves * upon the furface: 
thefe leaves contain all the oil of the 
feed, which, when diluted by the 
moilture of the atmofphere, forms an 
emulfion of the moft nourifhing quali- 
ty ; and, on account of its fweetnefs, 
the feminal leaves are greedily de- 
voured by the fly. A grain of wheat, 
as foon as the germ has made its ap- 
pearance, fhews the milky liquor to 
the naked eye; but the umbilical 
chord, with its ramifications, can be 
difcovered only by the affittance of the 
niceft glafles. As the plant increafes 
in fize, the balmy juice diminiihes, 
till, at lait, it is quite exhaufted. 
The umbilical chord then dries up, 
and the external covering of the grain 
appears connécted with the root in the 


anfwer to the chorion and amnion in anz- 


tomy, and two lobes, or d vifions, which perform the office of the placenta. Thete 





lobes conftitute the body of the feed ; and, in the farinaceous kinds, they are the flour 
of the grain. Innunserable fmall veflels run through the fubitance of the lobes, which, 
uniting a6 they approach the féminal plant, form a finall chord to be inizited into the 
body of the grain. Through this the nutiiment fupplied by the placenta or lobes is 
conveyed for the prefervation and increafe of the embryo plant. Here it may be ob- 
ferved, that the lobes of farinaceous grains ave fixed in the earth; they are, therefore, 
imp: operly termed /eminal leaves, bemg rather the placenta or co‘yledons of the plant. 
On the centrary, vegetables that have an otly feed, as rape, hemp, and turnip, carry 
their Icbes upward, and fpread them upon the fuiface in the form of broad leaves. 
1i.6, though they perform the office of a placenta, are properly feminal leaves. 
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form of a fhrivelled bag. In the pro- 
cefs of vegetation, there is no morta- 
lity: from the moment that the feed 
is lodged in its parent earth, the ve- 
getative foul begins its operations, 
and, in the whole fucceffive gradation 
of them, illuitrates the wifdom, the 
power, and the bounty of Providence. 
it is worthy of obfervatioa, more- 
over, that farinacegus vegetables and 
©viparous animals are nourifhed in 
their tender ftate nearly in the fame 
manner. The embryo plant is fup- 
ported by the farina melted down into 
a milky liquor, and conveyed into its 
body by mzans of an umbilical chord, 
at a time when the radicle was unable 
to fupply a fufficiency of nutriment. 
An oviparous animal, from the time 
that it 1s brought into light, feems to 
receive all its nourifhmeat from with- 
out; but this is in appearance only. 
‘The yolk of the egg, remaining en- 
tire during incubation, is received 
into the body of the animal, and, in 
a manner fimilar to the milky juice of 
the vegetable, is flowly conveyed into 
the veffels of the tender chick; and 
thus a fweet nourifhment is prepared 
at a time, when neither the indultry 
of the animal, nor the attention of its 
mother, could have procured a {uf- 
ficient fupply. 

That the whole plant is contained 
in the feed, is an opinion as old as 
Fixpedocles ; and it is ftill the pre- 
vailing doétrine among the generality 
of naturalitts. Experience, the mi- 
crofcope, and the modern philofophy, 
give great countenance to it: for it 
is certain, that by the ufe of good 
microfcopes, we difcover, in the teed, 
feveral of the parts of the future plant, 
only in miniature; particularly a 
little root called the radicle, and the 
ttem called the plumule. 

In the life of Malphigi, we have 
a debate between him and fignor 
‘Triumphetti, provoft of the phyfic 
garden at Rome, whether the whole 
plant be actually contained in the 
feed. The affirmative is maintained 
by Malphigi, with cogent arguments ; 
among which this is one, that in a 
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kidney bean, before fown, the eye, 
aflifted by the microfcope, eafily dif- 
covers leaves,.a bud, and even the 

knots or implantations of the leaves 

on the ftem. The ttem itfelf alfo is 

very confpicuous, and plainly confitts 

of woody fibres, and feriefes of little 

utricles, And fignor ‘Triumphetti 

having objected, that by poverty, 

tran{plantation, &c. feveral plants 

degenerated into others, particularly 

wheat into tares, and tares again into 

wheat ; in anfwer to this, which is 

one of the ftrongeft objeGtions againft 
that opinion, Malphigi replies, that 
he is not fuliy fatisfied as to the truth 

of the objection ; for that both he 

himfelf, and his friends, having made 
the experiment, no metamorphoiis of 
the wheat fucceeded ; but, granting 
the metamorphosis, it is the foil, or 

the air, or the culture, that is in 
fault. Now, from a morbid and 
monitreus condition of nature, there 
is no inferring her genuine and per- 
manent ftate. 

On this iubje&t of feeds, there is 
one circumitance, which is too curious 
and remarkable to be paffed over ; 
namely, that in all countries, whe- 
ther agriculture be promoted or neg- 
lected by mankind, nature affilts to 
fow and plant, as well as to fertilize 
the carth. The feeds of lofty trees 
are many of them winged; and, 
when they are ripe, the autumnal 
winds blow them off, and {fcatter 
them at a great diltance from their 
mother plants. Others are in pods 
or hutks, and not.capable of being 
carried by the motion of the air ; but 
Providence has given them as food to 
birds, who carry them to diftant places, 
and, in feeding, {catter part of the 
feed in foils proper for them to take 
root in and {pring up. Even the 
droughts of the autumn contribute to 
increafe and propagate trees and 
plants ; for by caufing deep chinks 
in the earth, the feeds of trees, and 
larger plants, that require depth, are 
lodged at proper depths for their 
growth, and, at the fame time, fe- 
c@red from fuch animals as feed upon 
them ; 
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them ; many of the feeds of annual 
plants are provided with a light down, 
by which they are enabled, with the 
help of the wind, to riie to great 
heights, and fpread themfelves very 
wide to propagate their fpecies in 
diftant lands. The fun, by its annual 
vifit to the northern and fouthern 
tropics, alternately gives action and 
reit to vegetation. The floods, which, 
in many countries, fall, at certain 
feafons, from the mountains, cover 
the plains, and enrich the foil by the 
fediment of their waters. .'The trofts 
of winter, alfo, by expanding the 
moiture contained in the earth, loofen 
and break the clods, fo as to make 
them give way to the fpreading roots 
of vegetables; and iwine, moles, 
and fuch other animals, root up and 
loofen the earth, and fit it to receive 
the roots of plants. 
‘Then {pring the living herbs, profufely wild, 
O'er all the deep-green eaith, beyond the 
power 
Of botanitt to number up their tribes : 
Whether he fteals along the lonely dale, 
In filent fearch ; 1 through the foreft rank, 
With what the dull incuxious weeds ac- 
count, 
Burfts his blind way ; or climbs the moun- 
tain rock, 
Fir'd by the nodding verdure of its brow : 
With fuch a liberal hand has nature flung 
Their feeds abroad ; blown them about in 
winds ; 
Innumerous mix'd them with the nurfing 
mould, 
The moift’ning current, and prolific ra‘n. 
THOMSON, 


The Rev. Mr. Robinfon, in his 
Natural Hiftory of Weftmoreland and 
Cumberland, fays, ‘ that birds are 
natural planters of all forts of wood 
and trees: they difleminate the ker- 
nels upon the earth, which, like nur- 
fcries, brings them forth till they grow 
up to their natural ftrength and per- 
fection !? He adds, * About twenty- 
five years ago, coming from Rofe 
Caftle, early in the morning, | ob- 
ferved a great number of crows very 
bufy at their work, upon a declining 
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ground of a moffy furface. I went 
out of my way, on purpofe to view 
their labour, and J found they were 
planting a grove of oaks. The man- 
ner of their planting was thus: they 
firit made little holes in the earth with 
their bills, going about and about till 
the hole was deep enough, and then 
they dropped in the acorn, and €o- 
vered it with earth and mofs. The 
young plantation is now growing up 
a thick grove of oaks, fit for ufe, and 
of height for the crows to build their 
nefts in. I told it to the owaer of 
the ground, who obferved them to 
{pring up, and took care to fecure 
their growth and rifing. The feafon 
was at the latter end of autumn, wher 
all feeds were fully ripe *.’ 

Mr. Robinfoa feems to think, that 
Providence had given the crows this 
intting, folely for the propagation of 
trees. But that eminent naturalitt, 
the late Mr. Edwards, is of opinion, 
that it was given them principally for 
their own prefervation, by hiding 
provifion in time of plenty, in order 
to fupply them in a time of {carcity ; 
for it is obferved, in tame pyes and 
daws kept about houfes, that they will 
hide their meat when they have plenty, 
and fetch it from their hiding places 
when they want it. Such an initiné, 
therefore, in thefe birds, may anfwer 
a double purpofe, both their own fup- 
port in times of need, and the propa- 
gation of the trees they plant ; for, 
whenever they hide a great number 
of nuts or grain in the earth, we can- 
not fuppofe they find them all again, 
but that as. many will remain in the 
plat of ground they make ufe of, as 
can well grow by one another. [ 
fhall add to this obfervation con- 
cerning this natural difperfion of feeds, 
that Providence has been amazingly 
bountifulin the wonderful increafe of 
feeds in many vegetables ; infomuch, 
that with proper culture, the face of 
the whole earth might be covered, in 
a very few years, FROM THE S&Ea9 
OF A SINGLE PLanT! 
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4n interefting Account of the Behaviour of Kinc James II, and Kinc 
Wiruiam III, ix their Dying-Moments. 


[ From Sir John Dalrymple’s Memoirs, Vol. II. } 


S foon as the feflion of Patliament 
was over in the end of June, 
1701, king William went to Holland, 
to revive the afhes of the grand alli- 
ance, upon the refolfitions which he 
had obtained from the two hoafes, 
and to concert with foreign generals 
there, the plans of future campaigns 
which he meditated. But though his 
body was waited, his legs fwelled, his 
voice like that of a grafhopper, weak- 
ened by an aithma, the moft dif- 
couraging of all difeafes, becanfe at 
every draught of breath, it reminds 
the fufferer, and thofe who fee him, 
that it may be his lat; yet furrounded 
with itateimen and warriors, the eye 
of the eaghe (that-featere of his face 
which ftruck the duke of Berwick, 
when he faw the King for the firft time 
atthe battle of Landen) and the fpi- 
rit of the eagle ftill remained with him. 
He concealed from the public, though 
not from his friends, his confciouf- 
nefs of the little time he had to live, 
and on that very aecount exerted him- 
felf the more to make ufe of that 
little. 

About the fametime, his unfortunate 
riva! king James, was on his death-bed 
at St, Germains, furrounded by prietts, 
and-a few followers of the Scots and 
Irith nations, who continued faithful 
to his fortunes to the laft. Lewis XIV, 
whole relolutions were always directed 
by a ftrange mixture of policy and 
fentiment, in which fometimes the one, 
and fometimes the other got the bet- 
ter, paid him a vifit when in this 
fituation. But whether he meant it 
as a mere vilit of compliment and 
fympathy, or whether he had further 
views, is not known. When he en- 
tered the chamber, James was lying 
on his back with his eyes fhut ; the 
pofture in which he commonly kept 
himfelf, that his mind, wrapped up 
in religious meditations, might be 
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the lefs difturbed by external objects : 
his forvants were performing fervices 
on their knees around him. So that 
Lewis thought he was dead, and was 
retiring. But one of the attendants 
informing James that the king of 
France was come to fee him, he 
looked round the room, but was fo 
infenfible as not to perceive him, and 
faid, * where is he?’ Lewis approach.- 
ing the bed; James was not able to 
fpeak, but taking the king’shand into 
his two hands, grafped it, kifled it, 
and a tear or two trickled upon it. 
Lewis, .ftruck with the contrait be- 
tween his own grandeur, and the 
humbled ftate of the other, burit into 
tears, acd affured him that he would 
proteét his fon, and proclaim him 
King, upon an event which he hoped 
was far off. All in the chamber threw 
themfelves on the ground, fharing in 
the paffion of their two fovereigns. 
From thence the contagion of fym- 
pathy ran to the guards of the palace 
at the gate, and from thence to the 
multitude without ; fo that when Lewis 
toak his coach, he paffed through 
thoufands of people, bleffing and pray- 
ing for him, amidft the extreme im- 
prudence of the meafure to his own 
and his people’s peace :_ perhaps more 
happy in that tender moment of paf- 
fion, than he had ever been in his 
motft a¢tive hours of exultation and 
glory. As he paffed, he called for 
the officer of the guard, and gave him 
orders for proclaiming the young 
prince, as foon as his father expired. 
‘The oificer who happened to be an 
Irithman, bowed, kneeled, and weep- 
ing retired. A few days after, on 
the 17th September, James died, and 
his fon was proclaimed at St. Ger- 
main’s King of the Britith Iflands, 
with all the paradé of heralds, trum- 
pets, and other ceremonies ufual on 
fuch ectafions. 

The 
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The news of this proclamation fet 
all England in a flame; for even 
thofe who wifhed well to the family of 
Stewart, accounted it an indignity, 
that a king of France fhould preiume 
to name a king of England without 
confulting his iubjects. Addreffes to 
the throne were therefore poured from 
every quarter of the kingdom, filled 
with gratitude to heaven for the Re- 
volution, loyalty to William and the 
houte of Hanover, and hottility againtt 
France. The King took advantage 
of the accident, as he was in ule to 
do of every other, and, in Novem- 
ber, amidit the tranfports ofthe peo- 
ple in his favour, and againft France, 
fummoned a new Parliament; con- 
{cious, from the reluétance which the 
late Houfe of Commoas had fhown to 
the war, their violence agaiaft his late 
minifters, and their difterences with 
the Honfe of Lords, that it would be 
the height of imprudence to begin a 
great war with a difcontented and a 
divided Parliament. ‘The event an- 
{wered his expectations : a new Houfe 
of Commons was returned by the peo- 
ple, which entered into all his views 
for the war ; approved of his alliances 
(commonly called the fecond grand 
alliance) with the Dutch, the Em- 
peror, the Danes, and the Swedes ; 
to carry it on, voted a levy of 40,000 
forces, a fleet to be equipped with 
40,0co feamen to ferve in it, and 
fupplies to be raifed adequate to the 
fervices for which they were needed ; 
addrefled the king never to. make 
peace with France, till he and the 
nation had received reparation for the 
affront lately put upon both at St. 
Germain’s ; attainted the unfortunate 
boy of twelve years of ‘age, who had 
been proclaimed king of Engiand 
there ; and framed a bill that paffed 
into a law, which required an oath 
abjuring him, to be taken by all 
perfons in public ftations, and another 
to attaint the late queen; but the 
more generous peers would give no 
countenance to the lait.’ 

« In the midit of great projects of 
Regotiation and war, the king got a 
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fall by the ftumbling of his horfe near 
Hampton-court, by which his collar- 
bone was diflocated. It was imme- 
diately fet, and his furgeon adviled 
him to reft. But he had bufinefs at 
Kenfington, aad difregarding pain 
and danger, as he ufually did when 
his mind was intent on its purfuits, 
went there in his coach, by the jolt- 
ing of which, the bandage of the dif- 
location was loofened, and a trifling 
injury to a feeble body brought death 
upon him in a few days. He kept 
his fenfes to the lait moment, took his 
farewell of feveral of the great who 
furrounded him, and, calling for lord 
Portland, endeavoured to ipeak to 
him ; but being unable,-drew Port- 
land’s hand to his heart, prefled it 
there, and expired an hour afters on 
the 8th day of March, in the 52d year 
of his age. On his lett'arm was found 
a ribbon, which had tied to it a gold 
ring, with ome hair of the late queen 
Mary. The lait words of Charles ff. 
were the cxpreilion of a man who re- 
gretted to part with life for the fake 
of its pleaures; Faites ouvrir les 
rideaux, afin que je voye encore le 
jour :’ * Open the curtains that I may 
ounce more fee the light of the.fun.’ 
But the words of king William, near 
his end, with the indifference of -a 
firm miad to what he could not help, 
were, ‘ Je tire vers ma fin:’ ‘I draw 
to my end.’ Cromwell], who deitroy- 
ed the conftitution, received a public 
funeral; but king William, who 
faved it, did not; and no honours 
were raifed to his memory, from the 
diflike of his fucceflors to him, the 
parfimony of parliament, and the in- 
gratitude of a public, which has a 
much bettcr memory (if I may be 
pirdoned fuch an expreilion) for fae 
vours to come, than for tavours that 
are pait. 

Some malicioufly obferved upon his 
death, that the horie trom which he 
fell, nad been formerly the charger 
of the unfortunate fir John Feawic, 
for whofe death the kiag had been 
blamed. But the more generous re- 
membered, and recounted then, or 
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fince, ‘ That to king William, the 
firft aé&t of toleration, known in the 
hiftory of England, is due, and which 
was not followed by a fecond, ull the 
reign of his prefent majefty, and the 
adminiftration of lord North: That 
it was he who eretted the Bank of 
England ; he who gave wings to the 
public credit of England ; he who 
eftablifthed the Eaft India Company 
of England on a firm bafis ; he who 
fettled the family of Hanover on the 
throne of England, although he knew 
well (of which I have feen certain evi- 
dence) that the firft of that family, 
whom he deftined to the fucceflion, 
the eleétrefs Sophia, was no friend 
to him ; he who receiving much bad 
ufage from the nation which he had 
faved, bore it all, fteady to the great 
general good, unfeeling only to the 
injuries done to himielf; he who, 
when obliged to injure the relations 
of nature, in order to fave liberty, 
the protefant religion, England, 
Holland, and all Europe, except 
France, endeavoured to repair that 
injury by intended kindnefles to king 
James’s queen, and to king James’s 
fon; he who, of the only three free 
nations then on earth, the Swifs, 
Dutch, and Englith, faved the liber- 
ties of two; he, in fine, to whom 
mankind owe the fingular {pectacle of 
a monarchy, in which the monarch 
derives a degree of greatnefs and 
fecurity from the freedom of his 
people, which treafures and arms 
cannot beftow on other princes ; and 
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that at a time when military govern- 
ments are extending their ftrides over 
every other part of Kurope, there is 
ftill one country left, in which it is 
worth the while of a man to with to 
live.’ And, attending to events which 
immediately preceded the clofe of his 
life, they obierved, ‘ That the lait 
treaty which he figned was the fecond 
grand alliance: that the laft appoint- 
ment which he made of a general and 
ambaflador to conduét that alliance, 
was of the earl of Marlborough, be- 
caufe he knew the fuperiority of his 
talents for war and negociation, though 
he liked not the man, and had received 
deep injuries from him: that the latt 
charter which he was to have figned, 
and which was figned by his fucceffor 
immediately after his death, was the 
charter uniting the two Eaft India 
companies into the prefent great onc; 
that the laft a&t of Parliament which 
he paffed, completed the fecurity of 
the Hanover fucceffion, often prefled 
for by him before : that the lait mef- 
fage which he fent to Parliament, 
when he was in a manner expiring, 
five days before his death, was to re- 
commend an union, twice recom- 
mended by him to Parliament before, 
between the two parts of the ifland, 
which doubled the ftrength of both, 
by difabling their enemies to make 
advantage of their diffentions : and 
that his laft {peech to Parliament was 
one of the nobleft that ever was {poke 


by a Britith prince *.’ 


Curious Particulars of the celebrated Centenary, HENRY JENKINS; 
in @ Letter from Mrs, ANw SEVILL. 


HEN I came firft to live at 
Bolton, upon the river Swale, 

it was told me, that in that parifh lived 
a man, near 160 years old, and that 
he had been a butler to lord Conyers, 
and they faid his name was found in 
an old regifter belonging to that fa- 
mily ;. but I believed little of the tory 


for fome time; but, one day, being 
in my fifter Waitall’s houfe, in the 
kitchen, and hearing Henry Jenkins 
coming in, I had a mind to examine 
him. I told him he was an old man, 
who mutt furely expect to give an ac- 
count to God of all that he had faid 
or done; and then I defired:him to 


® See a farther Account of the Death, Charaéter,.and Perfon of King Will'an, from 
the excellent Hillory of England, by Mr. Cungingham, in oar Magaz'ne for Novem- 


ber 2787. 
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tell me truly how old he was: he 
paufed a little, and then faid, to the 
beit of his rememberance he was 162 
or 163 years of age. I then atked 
him what kings he remembered : he 
faid Henry VIII. Then I afked 
him what public things he could re- 
member, of long ftanding: he faid, 
the battle of Flouden-field. Then 
I afked him, whether the king was 
there or not: he faid no; he was in 
France, and the earl of Surry was 
general. I afked him how old he was 
then: he faid he believed he might 
be ten or twelve years old; for he 
was fent to Northallerton with a horfe- 
load of arrows, but then they fent a 
larger boy from thence to the army 
with them. I thought by thefe marks 
I might find fomething in hiftory, 
and looking in an old chronicle that 
was in the houfe, I found that Flou- 
den-field battle was 152 years before ; 
fo that if he was ten or twelve years 
old at that time, he muft be 162 or 163, 
as he faid, when examined. This 
examination of mine was feven years 
before his death. I found by the 
books that bows and arrows were 
then ufed at that time, that the earl 
of Surry was then general and that 
Henry VIII was then at Tournay in 
France, fo I believed what he faid 
was true. He faid he remembered 
Fountain Abbey very well, and that 
the abbots ufed to drink a glafs with 
my lord Conyers heartily ; and, the 
diffolution of the menafteries he well 
remembered. He was often fupcaeaned 
to anfwer at the affizes at York upon 
ancient things, to which he generally 
went on foot. One time he was fworn 
in a caufe at York to 149 years me~ 
mory ; which the judge reproving 
him for, not thinking him fo old, 
called up other two old men, and 
afked them if they knew Henry Jen- 
kins, and how old he might be: 
thefe men were 109 years old, or 
above ; they faid they knew him very 


well: as for his age they could not 
tell, but that he was an elderly man 
ever fince they knew him, but that 
he was born in another parifh, and 
before regifters were ufed in churches : 
fo the judge called him up again, and 
atked him if ever he had any children, 
and he told them yes ; he never had 
any more then two lads, and that they 
were both in court ; fo the judge had 
a defire to fee thofe two lads: when 
they came up the one was 100, and 
the other 102 years old ; and the 
judge greatly admired to fee the old 
man and his two lads. He was a 
great angler, and I have heard fome 
of the country gentlemen fay, that 
he frequently ufed to {wim the rivers 
after he was 100 years old; and 
that his diet was both coarfe and four. 
This Henry Jenkins died on the 8th 
day of December, 1670, at Eden 
upon the river Swale, and was in 
perfect health to his dying day, aged 
170 years. At Bolton church, near 
Richmond, in Yorkfhire, is this re- 
markabie epitaph upon him : 


Bluth not, marble, to refcue from 
oblivion the memory of Henry 
Jenkins ; a perfon, obfcure in his 
birth, but of lite truly memorable : 
for he was enriched with the goods 
of nature, if not of fortune ; and 
happy in the duration, if not va- 
riety, of his enjoyments. 

And though the partial world defpifed 
or difregarded his low and humble 
ftate, the equal eye of Providence 
beheld and bleffed it with a Patri- 
arch’s health, and length of days, 
to teach miftaken man. Thefe 
bleffings were entailed on tempe- 
rance, on a life of labour; and a 
mind at eafe. He lived to the 
amazing age of 170 years, was 
interred here, December 12, 1670, 
and had this juftice done to his 
memory. 
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An Account of the CHARACTER, Manners, and CusToMs 
of th Moors. 


{ From M. Chenier’s Prefent State of the Empire of Morocco. ] 


O one can recollect the intole- 
rable fervitude in which the 
Moors of the empire of Morocco* are 
held without commilerating their 
flare ; and yet, on a cloter infpection, 
the compaifion which an idea of fla- 
very inipires is confiderably abated. 
True it is that the nature of the go- 
vernment, which, though it cannot 
totally change the chara&ter of na- 
tions, has a prodigious influence over 
their minds, is one of the moral caufes 
of the ferocity, ignorance, and cow- 
ardice, of theie nations. Deipotifm 
fo debafes the foul-thac it is neither 
juiceptible of fertitude nor e'evation ; 
the flaves only know the will of * sheis 
mafter, haw: not the leait idea of 
freedom, and have even loft the re- 
membrance of words which exprefs a 
fernfe of their own worth and honour, 
and which feem only to appertain ta 
the haughty and free mind. With 
leis fenfibility than other men, they 
are faithful neither to their relations, 
their friends, nor their country ; their 
vices are the oppofite of ail good 
faith; they Jove not one another, and 
foreigners they love {ull leis. 

It appears that the Moors, like all 
the other nations of hot climates, are 
more difpoied to fubmit to flavery 
than the inhabitants of the north. 
The fewnels cf their wants, and the 
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fertility of their lands, render them 
little addicted to labour ; therefore 
have they little vigour, little of that 
characteriftic energy in which noble 
ideas originate, which gives birth to 
great crimes, or great virtues. ‘This 
flumber of the faculties keeps them 
in eternal ftupidity, and is the very 
prop of defpotifm ; for, it feems to 
be a well-founded remark that, go- 
vernments are more or lefs arbitrary, 
in proportion as the people are more 
or lefs informed. 

From the difpofition of the foil, or 
the quality of the food, the Moors are 
naturally meager ; that licentioufaels 
in which they early indulge, alfo, 
greatly contributes to enervate and 
deprive them of mufcular ftrength, 
rendering them timid and indolent ; 
they have agility, but not vigour, 
and can longer {upport the fatigues 
of running than of other bodily la- 
bour ; they are tolerably well formed, 
have regular features, good teeth, 
fine eyes, but countenances deprived 
of expreifion or mind. Perhaps thele 
are rather the effect of phyfical than 
of moral caufes. Hence too may we 
trace the reafon of that me ‘lancholy, 
that mournfui air, which is peculiar 
to the Moors Thee perions, their 
whoie appearance, bear the ftamp of 
flavery and auaaiin 
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Avaricious by nature, thefe people 
are addi¢ted to accumulate and to 
conceal wealth. ‘Their belief con- 
cerning the creation of the world, 
however disfigured by variation of 
circumiftances, is the fame as that of 
the chriftians ; and one of their au- 
thors, depicting their. avarice, in- 
vented an allegory equally judicious 
and moral. 

« Adam, faid he, after having eaten 
the forbidden fruit, afhamed of his 
nakednefs, fought to hide himfelf 
under the fhade of the trees that form 
the bowers of Paradife ; the gold and 
filver trees refufed their fhade to the 
father of the human race. God afked 
them why they did fo; becaufe, re- 
plied the trees, Adam has tranfgrefied 
againft your commandment. Ye have 
done well, anfwered the Creator ; 
and, that your fidelity may be re- 
warded, ’tis my decree that men fhall 
hereafter become your flaves, and 
that in fearch of you they thall dig 
into the very bowels of the earth.’ — 

That paflion which univerfally do- 
mineers over man juftifies this inge- 
nious allegory; but the avarice of 
the Moors feems to juitify it fill far- 
ther; with them gold and filver are 
neither eftimated by their wants, nor 
emblematic of their paffions, but ra- 
ther objeéts of adoration. 

Confidence and friendhhip are gene- 
rally unknown among the Moors ; 
they are infenfible to the gentle im- 
prefiions in which the benevolent and 
the worthy find fuch pure delight; 
they are acquainted only with the 
fervor of the paflious, {cattering dif- 
cord in families, and iniurreétion in 
the ftate ; inceflantiy tormented by 
the impulfes of enmity, they {eck to 
injure, and reciprocally to defpoil 
each other of their wealth ; intereft 
is the fecret fource of their coanec- 
tions, and their hatred; obliged to 
hide, that they may preferve their 
money, their fecret often dies with 


them, fearing left, otherwife, their 
end fhould be haftened by a wife, a 
fon, or a brother, who are themfe!ves 
impatient to feize upon their riches. 

Although the Moors do not enjoy 
what they poffefs, they have not the 
lefs avidity : in exciting the genero- 
fity of foreigners they are mott in- 
genious. In love with money, only, 
they have no perfonal predilections ; 
he who gives is their friend*®; the 
enmity of people who put friendthip 
up to auction, and among whom in- 
tereft is the fole motive oF action, is, 
in fa¢t, but little to be feared. 

This avaricious propentity of the 
Moors renders them pliant, cunning, 
and more penetrating than their an- 
pareat rudenefs of manners would be- 
{fpeak. Little occupied in improving 
themfelves, they diffemblingly ftudy 
the characters of others, with whom 
they have bufinefs, while they, with 
equal adroitnefs, conceal their own ; 
troubling themfelves little concern- 
ing delicacy, or probity, they em- 
ploy all means to obtain their pur- 
poie. A perfon in office, in this re- 
fpe&t, is no more to be trufted thana 
private individual. 

I have heard of one of their go- 
vernors who regularly went to drink 
tea with a foreigner, and who artfully 
ftole his fpoons. Another governor 
was appealed to in order to recover 
effects ftolen, the theft being proved. 
They were recovered, but the own- 
er’s lofs was not the lefs, he bein 
obliged to make a prefent, at lea 
equal in value, to obtain the inter- 
vention of the governor. 

It is ufual for thefe Alcaids to 
divide the perquifites of their fervants 
and foldiers, and thofe who content 
themfelves with only the half are 
efteemed hone. What I fay muit 
be generally underftood ; I mean not 
to affirm there areno individuals whofe 
actions are juit or generous; yet let 
thofe who deal with them beware, for 


* A young Moor one day offered one of my fervants to receive as many blows wth 
a ftick as he pleafed, at the rate of twenty-four for a Blanquil, or fomething leis than 
two-pence. This was his firlt offer; he would, perhaps, have niade a betier bargain, 
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they will ever difcover fomething of 
the Moor. 

The lower orders, and efpecially 
the country people, thieve from each 
other with great addrefs. When the 
nights are remarkably dark, or flormy, 
they creep along the Douhars, and 
carry off all they can feize, firft un- 
drefling themfelves to nudity and 
crawling on all fours, fo that in cafe 
of furprife they are not eafily heid. 

The Moorith thieves are not intre- 
pid, but what they want in courage 
they fupply in cunning: I will cite 
two exainples. 

There is an inclofure walled round 
in the city of Morocco called Alcaif- 
feria, the gates of which are nightly 
fhut, and where the merchants have 
their fhops and warehoufes. A thief 
perceiving there was a dry well in 
this enclofure, between which and 
another well, without the walls, a 
communication might eafily be ef- 
fected, undertook the labour of mak- 
ing this f{ubterranean communication. 
Having executed his proje&t, and con- 
cealed himfelf in the Alcaifferia, he 
broke open the fhop of the richeft 
merchant, from which he ftole money 
and other effects to the value of three 
or four hundred pounds. The burgla- 
ry was next day perceived and re- 
ported to the emperor, who immedi- 
ately commanded all perfons found in 
the Alcaifferia, and who could not 
render a proper account of themielves, 
to be brought before him ; which 
order was obeyed. Among the perfons 
feized were many tufpicious Moors, 
whom the monarch threatened all with 
inftant death, if no difcovery were 
made of the culprit or his accomplices. 

The thief, who had been teized 
among the reit, advanced, and, caft- 
ing himicif at the emperor’s feet, 
faid, ‘I am the guilty perfon, do 
with me whatever you pleafe ; the 
crime I have committed is dufficient ; 
I would not load mytelf with the guilt 
of the death of fo many Muffulmans.’ 

The emperor, aitonithed at the 
rafcal’s generofity, praifed him for his 
confeffion, and commanded him to 


reftore the property to fix of his 
guards, to whole charge he was com- 
mitted. ‘The thief led them back 
into the Alcaifferia, told them he had 
concealed the effects in a well, and 
that he would defcend and bring them 
up ; accordingly down he went, and, 
crawling through his fubterranean 
paflage, took to flight. ‘The guards, 
at length, weary of calling and wait- 
ing, fent one of their comrades into 
the well, who foon perceived the trick 
they had been played. They returned 
and gave an account of this to the 
emperor, who, when he heard it, 
could not refrain laughter. 

Another thief, who had been con- 
demned to be hanged by the arm-pits 
on the highway, was attended by his 
wife, weeping and lamenting his fuf- 
ferings. Still defirous of exhibiting 
fome new proof of his dexterity, he 
loudly and piteoufly called after a 
muleteer, who was pafling with two 
loaded mules. 

Have compaffion, generous friend, 
faid he, on my wife and children; 
affift them to draw out fome effeéts 
which I have hidden in a pit. 

The muleteer refufed, faying, the 
goods were ftolen, and that if he were 
caught he fhould be punifhed, Nay, 
but, replied the malefaétor, if thou 
wilt only affift my wife, thou halt 
have the half. 

On this the confcientious muleteer 
confented, and accompanied the wife 
to the place, who faftened a cord 
round his body that fhe might aid him 
as he defcended into the pit. No 
fooner was he at the bottom than fhe 
threw him down the cord, and drove 
off the loaded mules. 

Theft in Morocco is not punifhed 
with death ; the fentence is variable 
and arbitrary, depending on circum- 
ftances, which may aggravate or lef- 
fen the crime. The hand, or foot, 
of a highway robber, is ufually cut 
off, as was practifed among the Arabs 
before Mahomet. I have {een a thief, 
who, after various thefts committed, 
had, by the emperor’s order, loit 
both his hands, yet fill contrived to 
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fteal, alledging that he had now no 
other means to gain his bread. 
Covetoufnefs naturally induces the 
love of gaming; but, as the Maho- 
metan religion forbids betting of 
money, the government very care- 
fully watches over this evil among the 
Moors, and they are only allowed 
publicly to play at chefs, which is in 


itfelf a game fufliciently interefting 
without the aid of wagering. ‘The 
Moors of the country are unac- 
quainted with cards, but they play at 
hazard, making dice out of imall 
bones, and ufing their flippers as 
boxes. 
[ To be continued. ] 


Beautiful Charaéers of Montresquitu, VoLTaire, Rousseau, 
and BUFFON. 
[ From the Journal de Paris. ] 


Feo R bright lamps are now to- 
tally extinguished in France. 
They were fufpended in the Temple 
of Genius: and from the bofom of 
this kingdom diffufed their extenfive 
light all over the univerfe. One, 
after having diffipated the clouds that 
enveloped the caufes of the grandeur 
and decline of the Roman empire, 
threw a new and {plendid light over 
the immenfe volumes of law ; with 
the great Montefquieu this lamp went 
out. Brilliant and beneficent rays, 
with due gradations of heat, like the 
folar ones, iffued from the fecond 
lamp, which gave new charms to the 
{ciences, and explained them in a 
clear and feducing manner. ‘The 
arts found in this effulgent light an 
amiable and fure guide. Hiftory was 
taught a quick, iteady and lively 
march ; Poetry all the eclat and fplen- 
dour of the celeftial manfions whence 
fhe {prings. Philofophy appeared clad 
in she foft attirement of the graces, 
and man felt in his heart ftronger 
emotions of humanity. Voltuire’s 
death extinguifhed this wonderful 
lamp. A flame, now devouring like 
thote of the tropics, now {oft as the 
genial rays of blu‘hing morn; now 
melancholy, tender and affecting as 
the fair beams of the Cynthian god- 
defs, inflamed the enraptured foul with 
the holy enthufiafm of virtue, and cait 
Over morality the attracting colours of 
voluptuoufneis. The country {fmiled 
with fuch bewitching charms, that 
man longed to partake of rural toils 
and fports. At the appearance of this 


powerful flame foon vanifhed bar- 
barous prejudice, the origin of bon- 
dage and of tyranny. ‘The unnatural 
fhackles that confined children were 
broken with the chains that enthralled 
the mind ; Heaven, and the auguit 
countenance of the Almighty, ftood 
then confeffed before aitonifhed man, 
who became good, humane, and happy, 
in the charming vifions of hope. With 
Rouffeau’s breath, the foftering name 
abated; but a new itar, by nature 
formed to fpread a wondergus light 
over all her works, began to thine 
witha majeftic and unparalelled luitre. 
lis courfe was marked by pomp, its 
motion by harmony, its repofe by fe- 
renity. All eyes, even the weakett, 
were fond of contemplating it. Frém 
its refulgent carit ipread magnificence 
over the univerfe ; and as God affem- 
bled in the narrow {pace of the ark ail 
the works of the creation, fothis great 
luminary re-united on the verdant 
banks of the Scine the animals, the 
vegetables, and the minerals, that are 
diiperfed in the four quarters of the 
world. All forms, all colours, alt 
riches, and all inftinéts, were offered to 
our eyes and our intelle¢tual faculties. 
All things were developed, all things 
were ennobled and adorned with 
{plendour, intereft, or grace. Buta fa- 
ble funeral veil is {pread, alas! over 
this brightand wonderful ftar. Nature 
filently mourns her lois. With Buf- 
fon’s life ended the fourth lamp,. and 
nothing now remains for his {urviving 
admirers, but the fentiment of their 
lofs, and the defpair of repairing it. 


THE 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


YOvuU T H. 
I O! where with hafty fteps, and forward 
- : 


ait, 
Flufhed with fuccefs, with confcious joy 
elate, 
A lively form comes tripping on the way 
Frefh as the morn, before a fummer’s day, 
Tis Youth; I fe his glowing colour rife, 
And read the joy that fparkles in his eyes. 
But fee the change ; look where there walks 
before 
An aged objeét, lame, infirm, and poor ; 
At ev'ry ttep, obferve his inward groans : 
‘Th’ uneafy motion racks his tott’ring bones. 
The youth comes up; how alteied ev'ry 
look ! 
How does each feature fpeak the fudden 
ftroke! 
And as he hears the tender tale of woe, 
How do the fympathetic feelings glow : 
Chearful, his hands the willing aid impart : 
But famt refemblance of his cordial heart. 
How does the facred glow of friendfhip’s 
fire 
Warm in his breaft, and fweeteft joys 
in{pire, 4 
E’en tho’ the villain vers’d in cunning’s arts 
Sirikes the fell poifon of his venom’d darts, 
‘Thowgh felfifh knaves, to ferve a private 
end, 
Betray their truft, and then forfake the 
friend ; 
Yet fhall the Youth, in innocence fecure, 
Patient the fting of treach’ry e’en endure. 
Ingratitude may caufé in him a fimart 
But rankles only in the guilty heart. 
As when in {pring appears the blufhing rofe, 
In early youth, fo Genius ardent g'ows ; 
And as in Nature all its feenes confpire 
To waken in the foul a rapturous fire, 
Objects by turns theenchanted mind engage, 
And vernal fancy ripens into age. 
Here firft poetic infpitations dawn, 
And tales of woe, or brighter fcenes are 
drawn. 
To ev'ry paffion here’s a fettled place ; 
Here's ev'ry beauty, here is ev'ry grace. 
As firit by thegreat Maker's hand impreis‘d, 
Oh, lively image of his fpotlefs breatt ! 
Eve the foul commerce with a guilty age 
Has fino her'd ev'ry {park of virtuous rage ; 
Ere gratitude, ere love, ereev’ry feeling dear 
To the young heart, which Nature planted 
there 
Has bow’d the head to envy’s wither'd face, 
To malice, or toimpudent grimace ; 
Ere thefe began to piy their baneful pow’r, 
Pure was the heat, and jo ful ev'ry hour: 
$5 


Tis fin alone, that bears the fatal charm, 

Fraught with dire mis'ry, pain, and ev'ry 
harm. 

Learn then, ye Youths, who yet untainted 
ftand 

With the vile poifon of th’ envenom’d band, 

Learn to be wife betimes, and think, oh! 
think, 

E’ennow ye’re ftanding on the flipp’ry brink 

Of a huge precipiece; on the ftep you take 

Hangs ev'ry profpect, all are now at ftake. 

Whilitthen the path of various life you ‘read, 

Whilft pleafing joys, their fofter influence 
fhed, 

Whilft fcience calls you to her fecret bow’r, 

And culls {weet fruits for ev'ry mfing hour, 

May thefz all ftand, fubfervient to the caufe 

Of honeft virtue, and her facred laws. 

Whilft fair religion pours the tender balm, 

Solves ev'ry doubt, makesev'ry billow calm, 

Launches the foul from this tempeftuous 
fhore, 

And lands again in worlds, where tempelts 
rage no more, 

ADOLESCENTULUS. 


The SCHOLAR turned MASTER. 
A Tranflation from the FRENCH. 


UST as the morning fun was feen 
T’ adorn with golden rays the fky, 
Methought the beauteous Paphian queen, 
In vilion, with her fon, drew nigh. 


Clofe by her fide the goddefs led 
The little bov, who trembling mov'd : 
‘€ Shepherd, my friend,” to me the faid, 
“¢ T've hither brought my well-belov'd.” 


Tn all your arts inftru& my child 
The arts the mufes taught to you 

Of fong.and verfe :” the taid, and fmild, 
Then rofe majettic from my view : 


Pleas’d with my tafk, I inftant ftrove 
T° infpire him with poetic fire : 
I took him to Apollo's grove, 
And fhew'd him how he play'd the lyre. 


Then did the facred hymns rehearfe, 
Such as th’ Aonian choriits know ; 
Taught him the charms of paft*ral verfe, 

And fongs of {oft elegiac woe. 


Yet foon, fatigued, the youth replied, 
“ Ah! Sir, I've fecrets far above 
All that you know; my art,” he cried, 

‘* Will teach you what it-is to love.”* 


Then with a voice, that charm’d me quite, 
He did hs heaw’nly art unfold ! 

Gods! with what exquifiie delight, 
1 kearn’d the myficiies he told. 
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From Mr. Pudprcomse'’s Poem 
on the SLave Trade 


 Forcive me, if I fhould forget 
What taught by you, celeftial nine! 
But, love, thy leflons were to {weet, 
1 ever fhall remember thine !” 


Ss. M. 


¥ ZR 'S'S'S, 
Written in Dr. Young’s Night Thoughts, 
and fent to Milfs H—w—d. 


Oo FT from gay trifles turn your eye, 

The nervous beauties to defery 
Of Young, the bard fublime: 

From noife and folly often fteal, 

And adulation’s airy tale, 

To fee a virtuous verfe prevail 
O’er Error, Death, and Time. 

Perafe the nobly moving lay 

That does Narcifla’s charms difplay, 
And her fad fate-bemoan 5 

Copy the b:ight example there ; 

Be gentle and ditcrect as fair; 

Let piety be ftill your care ; : 
And make ail hearts your own. 

But Oh, may Heaven thofe hearts befrierid ! 

Far, far, Narcilia’s fortune fend, 
And long our grief delay : 

‘Long the fond youth, whom youmake bleft, 

Sooth his light cares upon your breaft, 

Then with you fink to welcome reit, 
And rile to endlefs day. 


Stockport, Apiil 3, 1788. 
'S ON NE T. 
By CHARLOTTE SMITH, 


P.W.F. 


FAR on the fands, the low, retiring 
tide, 

In diftant murmurs hardly feems to flow, 

And o’er the world ef waters, blue and 

i wide, 

The fighing fummer-wind forgets to blow. 


As finks the day-ftar in the rofy weit, 
The filent wave with rich reflection glows ; 
Alas! can tranquil Nature give me reft, 
Ox fcenes of beauty tooth me to repole ? 


Can the foft luftre of the fleeping main, 

Yon radiant heaven, or all Creation’s 
charms, 

“ Erafe the written troubles of the brain,” 

Which memory tortures, and which guilt 
alarms ? 

Or bid a bofom tranfient quiet prove, 

That bleeds with vain remorfe and unex- 
tinguih’d love ? 


Is Britain ntmber’d with th’ opprobrictss 
throng, 

Who (fiiends of rapine, advocates for 
wrong) 

Condemn a guiltlefS inoffenfive train 

To fee! th’ inbuman lath, the galling chain, 

The brtternefs of fervitude to prove, 

Far tiom their hative clime and all they 
love? 

Britain, whofe generous deeds and fpotlefs 
name 

So oft have fill'd the echoing trump of 
fame; 


Daves the, without a plea her yitilt to thade, 


Ther darling birthright, liberty, invade ; 

Sweet liberty, imp rtial boon of heav’n, 

To all mankind without diftin&tion giv'n? 

Can the, unpitying, fee her patient prey 

Tra bleeding labour janguith out the day, 

And foon at night retign the {weets of fleep, 

To count the live-long ours, to toil and 
weep ? 

And does fhe thus Ais blett example flight, 

Whole yoke is eafy, and whole burdeti 
light? 

But panfe, fad mufe, ant hail with joy 

iincere 

Thote* of her fons whom Virtue muft 
revere ; 

Who will not facrifice, humane, benign, 

The blood of millicits at fell Intereit’s 
fhrine, 

But can luxurous eafe and wealth difdain, 

When purchas’d with a fellow-creature’s 


pain. 
Ye generous 2! whofe melting bofoms 
glow 


With tender fympathy for friendlefs woes 

To whom ’tis overeign luxury to impart 

The ba'm ef comfort tu the bl-eding heart ; 

Who nobly would the tyranny controul 

Which wrings the inju’d negro’s tortur’d 
foul ; 

Gladly with revelation’s heavenly light 


“Would free his darken’d mind from error’s 


nght, 

A kind afylum here below fupply, 

And point his way to happier worlds on 
hich! 

Genuine benevo'ence! which fill muft 
claim 

The loudett plaudits of admiring fame, 

And give new glory to the rays that thed 

Thet hallow'd iplendowis round Rel gion’s 
head ! 


* The Quakers. 


Li Propitious 
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Propitious hear my faltering fong reveal 

My heart-felt reverence for your pious 
zeal. 

Oh! would eternity (the with how vain!) 

Stamp with her living feal the votive ftrain! 

But could th’enthufeaft Mufe her tribute 


a 

With liver: ardour in a loftier lay, 

The towering theme would foil the nobleft 
bard ; 

Such charity muft be its own reward ! 

By earth can no congenial meed be giv'n, 

*Tis regifter’d above, and will be crown'd 
in heav’n. 

Hail, glorious fcheme! exalted mot've, 
hail ! 

Vice droops abafh’d, and goodnefs thall 
prevail, 

Oh! with what triumph does my foul 
furve 

The joyful dawn of that aufpic’ous day, 

When the poor exile from his natal foul, 

The viétim of injuftice, heir of toil, 

Condemn’d like Noah's wandering dove to 
know 


Nor home nor eafe, th’ infulted child of 


woe, 
No more fhall fmart beneath the frequent 
itroke, 
Or drag a ficrce imperious tyrant’s yoke, 
But relt fecure in tranquil freedom’s arms, 
And tafte again of life’s domeftic charms ! 
Go on; be ftill to — Mercy dear, 
Still offer at her fhrine the chriftian tear ; 
She, {miling Seraph, from the realms above 
Looks down, and views you with peculiar 
love. 
Do mercenary minds which barter fame 
And heaven for gold, oppofe your bounteous 
aim ? 
Is malice rous'd? Defy its fcorpion fling 
Beneath the thadow of her guardian wing. 
Be your fole pride her di&tates to adore, 
In conflant union with th’ illuftrious 
four *, 
Sweet o'er whofe liberal fouls, ally’d to 
ours, 
Religion’s hand her foftening influence 
pours. 
From that great mafter’s footiteps ne'er 
depart, ; 
Whole piecepts taught you to be meek in 
heart, 
Whofe gentle condué the fame leffon gave, 
And prov'd he came not to deitroy but 
fave. 
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On hearing 2 LARK Sine. 
To a Young Lady, 


SWEET warbler, rife. and tune thy 
little throat, 

And fing to heav'n thine early matin lays ; 

Thy artiefs fong, and loft harmonious note, 

Remind my thoughtlefs heat, Itoo fhould 
praife 

My bounteous Lord, who form'd this 
beauteous whole, 

Created man, and breath'd his living foul ; 

As a fair emblem of the power divine, 

Bade yon bright fun with heav'nly lutire 
thine! 

May I, with you, fair maid, bright fera~ 
phim among, 

Adore Jehovah's love above the tkies, 

Share through eternity thofe unknown joys, 

And join thy fweeter voice to {well the fa- 
cred fong. 


Lancafter, May 1788. W.HADWEN, 


On GOOD-HUMOUR., 
By Mifs Maria-Fatconar +: 


Of pride and mad ambition we complain, 
Deltruétive war and violence, in vain ; 
Iil-temper’s baneful influence o'er the mind 
More pain creates than all thofe ills com- 
bin'd ; 
Bids focial love in every bofom ceafe, 
And clouds the beauteous beams of fmiling 


peace ; 

Blafts “— joy that blooms to fweeten 
ife, 

Embitters happinefs and lengthens ftrife. 

To calm the troubled breaft, to foften woe, 

To ftop the tear misfortune taught to flow, 

He, that furveys our griefs with pitying 


eyes, 

Sent down the nymph Good-humour from 
the fkies : 

Her beauteous prefence beams perpetual 
day, 

The loves pe graces in her perfon play ; 

The op'ning tlow'rs bloom fweeter where 
fhe treads, 

The faded bloffoms lift anew their heads ; 

The lovely feraph waves her purple wing, 

Diffufing all the baimy {weets of {pring ; 

Beftows trefh beauties on the blooming 
vale, 

And pours frefh fragrance on the {picy 

- gale, 


® Meff, Ramfay, Clarkfon, Sharp, and Smith. 
+ This, and the following Poem, are taken from a fiall volume of Poems by two 
Sifters, the eldelt fixteen, and the youngeft fourteen years of age. 
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Obferve the manfion where Good-humour 
dwells ; 

What heart-felt joy each blifsful bofom 
{wells ! 

The chearful, happy father fmiles to fee 

His playful offspring prattle round his 


knee ; 
Whillt the fond partner of his heart beftows 
Tiiat joy which only from Good-humour 
flows. 


Th FLOWER GARDEN. 
By Mifs HARRIET FALCONAR. 


H O W fair the profpeét opens to the eye, 
Where Flova’s pencil marks the gay- 
drefs'd ground ; 
Where art and nature, emulative, vie 
To {catter rival beauties all around. 


What vivid cclours flufh yon blooming 
rok, 
Whof fragrance floats upon the balmy 
gale! 
Queen of each flow’r, that fummer’s hand 
beilows, 
From the fair ‘ily to the primrofe pale. 


That lily blooms, in fnow-white charms 
array'd, 
Yon lilac tov, how {weet it {cents the air! 


History of the ProckEpINGs 
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The gay carnation's lively bloom’s difplay'd, 
To imitate the cheek of Jefly fair. 


The flow'ry pomp the beauteous lark{purs 
are, 
While mix’d with rofes in that fhelt’ring 
bower ; 
The fragrant woodbines quiver in the air, 
Diftilling fragrance on fome humbler 
flower. 


With colours which thefe flow'ry tribes 
adorn, : 
Say, can the artift’s boafted {kill com- 
pare ? 
No, Nature paints the crimfon bluth of 
morn, 
And forms thefe flowers inimitably fair! 


Sona, fung by Mifs HAMILTON, in the 
Tragedy of. Theodofius, as performed 
at Richmond-houfe: the Words by 
Mrs. Piozzi, the Mufic by Sagchini. 


VAln's the breath of adulation, 
Vain the tears of tendereft paffion, 
While a ftrong imagination 
Holds the wandering mind away ! 
Art in vain attempts to borrow 
Notes, to footh a rooted forrow— 
Fix'd to dieand die to-morrow, 
What can touch her foul to-day ? 


in the FirtH Session of the 


Sixteenth Parliament of Great Britain, continued from Page 217. 


ON Wednefuay, April 23, (the 18th 
day of Mr. Haitings’s trial) the time was 
entirely employed in the produétion and 
examination of evidence, refpe€ting the 
property of the Begums, or Princefles of 
Oude. 

The next day, the general drift of the 
evidence adduced went to prove, that the 
company were guarantees of the jaghires 
and other property of the Begums, and 
that there was no real difturbance in Oude 
till the Begums were attacked. 

On Monday, April 28, the lords rejected 
the vote of lord Colville in favour of the 
earl of Dumfries, by which lord Cathcart 
has regained his feat as one of the fixteen 
peers of Scotland. 

On Tueftas, the 2gth (the 2oth day of 
Mr. Hafting’s trial) documentary evidence 
was read, and Mr. Middleton examined, 
re(pefting a treaty, called the treaty of 
Chunar. 

In the houfe of commons, the fame day, 
Mr. Baftard rofe to move, * That it is 
highly injurious to the fervice, and unjuft, 


to fet afide from promotion to flags, meri- 
torious officers, and officers not precluded 
by the orders of his majefty in council.” 
He prefaced this motion with a fpeech, re« 
capitulatory of his former arguments. He 
was feconded by fir William Molefworth, 
who lamented, that fuch men as captains 
Balfour, Thompfon, and Laforey fhould 
be paffed over and difgraced. By this 
means, he faid, a leflon was held out to 
the fervice, that neither merit, nor valour, 
nor fifty four years arduous fervice, were 
fufficient recommendations to enfure the 
flag, but that all depended upon the favour 
of the firftlord of the adminalty. A new 
mode of education was thus pointed out 
to all young men entering into the navy ; 
they :eed not exert themfelves to become 
hardy; bold, and experienced tars ; but their 
intereft, their fecurity to flags, would be be 
cringing to the lords of the admiralty, and 
capvafling for minitters. 

He was followed by fir John Miller, 
who, though a friend to adminiftration, 
condemned the conduét of the admiralty ; 

Lis infiting 
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infifting upon the right of the commons to 
interfere in every branch of the executive 
government, upon any fulpicion cf mif- 
conduct. 

Mr. Grenville afferted, that the motion, 
if carried, would be produétive of the 
greatelt mifchiefs to the navy, and wosld 
enf-rce the moft improper of all rules, the 
rule of granting the flag by feniority, which 
would confequently deflroy all exertion. 
He likewife urged fome other reafons, which 
induced him to move the previous queftion. 

Captain Bertie, general Norton, Mr. 
Edwards, Mr. Matin, Mr. Loveden, capt. 
Webb, fix Peter Parker, Mr. Courtenay, 
fir James Jolinftone, Mr. Renniker, capt. 
M* Brid-, fir Edmund Affleck, and Mr. 
Drake, fircnucufly fupported the orignal 
motion ; and were oppot'd by lord Apiley, 
and admiral Alexance: Hood. 

The previcus, gucilion being put, the 
numbers were, 


Ayes - 220 
Noes - 169 


Majority - 5s againft Mr. Baftard. 

On Wednefday, April 30, (the 21ft day 
of Mr. Haltings’s trial) fome correfpon- 
dence was read, in proof that Mr. Haftings 
had received a fecond prefent from the Na- 
bob ef ten lacks [100,cool.} 

Major Scott was then examined by Mr. 
Sheridan, as to what he knew of the mat- 
ter; but although he was the private and 
confidentialygent of Mr. Haftings in India, 
end afterwards in England, yet nothing 
concelulive could be diawn: trom him, ei- 
ther with se‘pect to tie fecond prefent of 
100,0col, or to the two Jacks which were 
afterwards prefented to Mr. Hastings by 
the Nabob. Major Scott anfwered every 
quettion with the greatett eafe and readirets, 
but either as an intrede€tion to each of his 
anfwers, er at the conclufion of i:, he gave 
fuch a copicus detail cf the circumftances 
on which his opinion was founded, inrer- 
mgxed with fuch varied, anecdote and. pica- 
jantry, that he was in complete poffeffion 
of the rifib’e faculties of the court and au- 
ditory ; and what is much. better for Mr. 
Hattings’s caule, he gave no poflible room 
for the managers to compla‘n. that his evi- 
dence was not finétly and literally: impar- 
tial.— The following fpecimen of this new 
way’ of giving evidence may fufice. Mr. 
Sheridan yead an extraét from the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Haftings by the company ; 
likewile fiom the regulating act of 1774, 
and the jubfequent erders of the court of 
direGtors; each of «hich, in pofitive terms, 
duced snd enjoined the governor general 


to keep a daily journal of every tranfa&tion 
which related to the company’s affairs 3 
whether mixed with his ow. private con- 
cerns, or with the private affairs of any 
other perfon; and to tranfmit from time to 
time a full and faithful account to the court 
of directors. Mr. Sheridan then afked the 
witnefs, whether, under thofe orders, it 
was not the duty of Mr. Hattings, to 
inform the court of direétors of his re- 
ceipt of thofé feveral prefents ? « Very pof- 
fibly,” (faid the witnefs) “the honourable 
manager may differ widely in his opinion 
with me, as to what really is the duty of 
a governor general.’ Ts it not a part of 
his duty to obey his inftruétions ?\—* My 
opinion,’ (replied the major,) ‘is in fome 
cafes dire&tly the contrary. I conceive it 
may be his duty to dilobey his orders, 
though conveyed ia direct terms; and I 
hope the court will have the goodnefs to 
hear my explanation. (A cail of hear! 
hear!) I hold it to be thé firft duty of a 
governor-general to preferve the Englith 
territories in India, and to take thofe iteps 
which appear to him at the time the moit 
likely to effe&t fuch a purpofe ; not only 
for the benefit of his immediate employers— 
the company ; but more elpecially for the 
honour and interefts of the nation at large. 
Tf fuch meafures immediately militate aga nit 
his orders, he is, m my opinion, jutftified 
in difobeying them ; but I will add to this 


cireumftance, that his motives and his cone‘ 


duét are, without doubt, open to the in- 
veltigation of the fupreme legiflature of 
the Britifh empire.” This anfwer was re- 
ceived with the greateft attention by the 
court. Being clotely queftioned refpe&ting 
the contents of féveral private letters be- 
tween him and Mr. Haftings, which he had 
mentioned in his evidence, as explanatory 
of the ‘nrention of Mr. Hattings, refpecting 
the apptopriation of thofe enormous pre- 
fents, he replied, ‘ That he was-well con- 
vinced that Mr. Haftings never intended to 
retain to his own uf, « fingle rupee of the 
fums fo reccived, but tor private and good 
reafons he did net intend to difiover the 
fource from whence they were derived.’ 


Ou Tuefday, May 1, (the 22d day). 


evidence vecre examined in the high court 
of impeachment, to prove a plot iaid, to 
ftrip the Begums of their pr werty. 

In the houfe of commons, on Monday, 
May 5,) the chancellor of the exchequer 
rofé to epen the budget. He obierved, in 
the firft place, that the fluurthing ttate of 
cur finances and refources had enabled 
government to defray the ordinary and ex- 
tiaordinary demands, without a loan, with- 

out 
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out mew taxes, and without diverting from 
its original purpofe any part of the million 
approptiated to the gradual difcharge of the 
national dbt. Since the time when the 
report-was made by the committee of ac- 
counts of the probable expences of the 
coun'ry in future, very coniiderable addi- 
tions hud been made to them, fome of which 
mutt, in their nature, be permanent ; others 
would pafs away and recur no more. The 
committee however would view the former 
without regret, as thofe permanent additi- 
onal expences would place our diftant pol- 
feflions in a ftate of defence far more re- 
fpectable than they had ever been in before. 
The naval and military eftablifhments coft 
above 400,000l. a year more than the 
committee of accounts had imagined ; and 
yet this additional expence. together with 
41,0001. expended in preparations for 
war during the lait {ummer, and 180,000]. 
voted for the payment of the prince of 
Wales’s debts, had been defrayed, with- 
oiit any loan or new tax, out of the fuper- 
abundant produce of the revenue. He ftated 
that our Newfoundland fifhery had pro- 
duced laft year 200,000 quintals of. fith 
more than had ever been before produced 
in any one year. The Greenland fifhery 
had thriven bevond the moft fanguine ex- 
pectation. The year before the lait, the 
veflels employed in it amounted to 140, 
and the men and boys on board them to 
6400; at that time the bounty paid by the 
public was 40s. a ton for every veflel en- 
gaged in that fithery; but as it was thought 
to de Jufficienty ettablifhed, parliament had 
judged itexpedient to reduce the bounty to 
30S. per.ton; and yet, under the reduced 
bounty, the fhips in the Greenland fithery 
had increafed lait year from 140 to 253 3 
and we had employed in that excellent 
nurkvy for hardy feamen 10,000 men and 
beys. Our imports and exports had alfo 
incrcafed moft furprifingly ; and far ex- 
ceeded what they ever were in. the moft 
prolperous years preceding the lofs of 
simerica. This flourifhing ftate of the 
reve! had enabled the government to 
meet s}] the extraordinary expences, and 
to extinguifh in lefs than two years two 
miilions and a half of the national. debt, 
without the aid of a loan or a fingle new 
tax. Next year it might be expeéted that 
he reyenue would be {till more produétive, 
for we fhould have a debt of 500,000). to 
receive from the Eaft-India company ; the 
produce of the duty on tobacco would be 
great'y improved by regulations which he 
fh uni be able to fubmit to parliament next 
feliion ; and in order to equalize the diftil- 








leries of England and Scotland, he would 
alfo propofe in the next feffion an additional 
duty to be paid by the Scotch diftillers for 
their licenfes to diftill. Since the war, we’ 
had provided for the payment of 33 mil- 
lions. We had added to our expenditure 
three millions a year, towards defraying 
which we had impofed taxes to the amgunt 
of 1,500,000]. and the remainder had been 
produced merely by regulations in our re- 
venue, and without taxes. All this had 
been done without ftarving any of the 
branches of the public fervice; on the 
contrary we had expended fince the war, 
on the favourite fervice of the country, 
7,000,000l. in building and repairing 
fips. He then defired the committee to 
turn their eyes to the Gtuation of France. 
He could fpeak with certainty of her 
finances from a ftate of them juit publithed 
under the authority of the French govern-. 
ment, and which he had received within a 
few hours. ‘Ihe profpect of mighty ad- 
vantages from the Independence of Ame- 
tica had vanifhed, and the expences of 
France at this moment exceeded her income 
by the immenfe fum of 2;900,000!.. - He 
then tiated the amount of the claims of: 
American fufferers, admitted and likely to 
be admitted by the commiffioners, to be 
about 2,100,000]. Out of this fum about 
600,000l. had been advanced to the clai- 
mants on account; the remander would 
be made good without any new tax, and 
folely by lotteries. He conclud.d by 
moving feveral refolutions for iffuing Ex- 
chequer bills, for forming a lottery, &c. 
Mr. Sheridan endeavoured to prove that 
our finances were not in fo flourifhing a 
fate as the minifter had defcribed them ; 
and he faid that in reality our expenditure 
would be found to exceed our income by no 
lefs a fum than 800,000]. But we were 
like the French, putting off the evil day, 
and not daring ‘to look our {ituation in the 
ace. 
After much converfation all Mr. Pitt’s 
refolutions were carried without a divifion. 
On Tuefday, May 6, (the 23d day of 
Mr. Hattings’s trial) various letters were 
read, to prove the particulars of a plot laid 
between Mr. Haitings and Mr. Middicton 
to deprive the unfortunate Begums of their 
property, although folemn!y guaranteed by 
Mr. Haitings, on behalf of the company. 
Thefe letters ftated the exigency of the 
company’s affairs, and the immediate want 
of refources, in order to creaie a pretence, 
and lay the foundation of a fyftem, which 
had for its end the feizure of all the trea- 
fures both of Cheyt Sing and the Begums. 
or 
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Sir Elijah Impey was likewife examined 
to feveral points; with refpe&t to one of 
which, namely, whether there was a re- 
bellion in the province of Oude (the rea 
fon alledged for feizing the treafures of the 
Beeums) he anfwered, ‘ that it was as 
notorious as that of the memorable zra of 
3745- 

The next day, (the 24th) many letters 
were read, to prove, that the difturbances 
at Gu rahpore did not originate with, nor 
were countenanced by the Begums, and, on 
the contrary, that they were utter enemies to 
the fomenters of thofe difturbances. The 
tendency of this evidence was to ftrip the 
prifoner of his plea of being under the ne- 
ceffity of taking the treafure of the Bezums, 
in order to prevent them from ufing it ,in 
ais of hottility to the Englifh.—Mr. 
Middleton was likewilé examined on this 

mt. 

The nex day (the 2sth) various docu- 
mentary evidence was read, and Mr. Mid- 
dieton again examined, on the Begums 
encopraging rebellion againft the Engl:th. 

On Friday, May 9, in the houfe of com- 
mons, the chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved, that, ‘early in the next léflions, 
the houfé take into confideration the peti- 
tons againft the tlave trade, and deliberate 
upon what may be proper to be done in 
that refpect..—This was agreed to. 

The houfe then proceeded to the final 
confiteration of the fieit charge againtt fir 
Elijah Impey. [Sec Vel. 81, page 369-] 
On the Wednefilay preceding, fir Gilbert 
Elliot had endesvoured to prove, that the 
whole proceedings ofthe fupreme court on 
the trial of Nunducomar were illegal. He 
ftated, firft, that the king had no po-er to 
extend his laws to India; and, fecondly, 
that allowing the right of extending fuch 
laws, the penal ftatutcs on which Nundu- 
comar had been conviGed, had not been 
extended to India by the char‘er of juftice 
or by any aét of parliament, and therefore 
the whole proceeding was illegal. He 
quoted Blackitone, and other great law 
authorities, to prove the conttruétion of all 
aéts to be, not to extend beyond the realm, 
nor to our diftant poffeffions, unlefs parti- 
cularly named, and that with the confent 
of the whole !egiflature. The penal ftatute 
for forgery did not extend to Scotland, nor 
to onr plantations, and there was no rea- 
fonable prefumption why it fhould extend 
to India. He then entered into the cir- 
cumttances of overruling the plea againft 
the jurifdiétion of the court ; of the ftrong 
bias thea n by the judges to the profecution ; 
of the harfh manner of treating the wit- 


nefles in favour of Nunducomar ; of the 
favourable treatment of the witnefles for 
the profécution ; of the countenance and 
aid given from the bench to the counfel on 
that fide ; of the contrary conduét to Mr. 
Farrer, counfel for Nunducomar ; and of 
the myfterious manner of drawing up the 
indiétment, which, to every appearance, 
he faid, was drawn by the judges them- 
felves, who thereby became party in the 
caufe. He next adverted to the ftumming 
up, which, he infifted, went to the injury 
of the prifoner; and concluded his obfer- 
vaticns upon the whole of the trial, from 
the arraigninent to the verdiét, by declar- 
ing, that the court had, throughout, acted 
as agent, folicitor, and counfel for the 
prefecution. Sir Gilbert, at this period 
of his argument, finding himfelf much ex- 
haulted, b-gged the indulgence of the houfe 
ull the Friday following, which was grant- 
ed. And, accordingly, on that day, fir 
Gilbert refumed the fub;e&t, and took no- 
tice of the petition prefented to the fupreme 
court, by way of appeal, which the judges 
had thought proper to reje€t. The motive 
afligned by the court for the reje&ting it 
was, that it contained no fpecific reafon. 
Mr. Farrer, the advocate for Nunducomar, 
had even been reprimanded by fir Elijah 
Impey, for offering this petition. ‘The court 
alfo retufed to refpite the execution of the 
Rajah, though they were petitioned to an 
exerci‘e of that favour by the Europyan as 
well as native inhabitants of Calcutta, and 
particularly by the Soubah of Bengal. Sir 
Elijah’s warmefi friends did not pretend to 
juitify his conduét in the refufal of a re- 
{pite. ‘There were various grounds which 
ought to have induced him to grant a re- 
{pite; in particu'ar, his being a Bramin, 
and, confequently, one who, by the Gen- 
too laws, was not to be put to death on 
any account whatever. He added, that 
the fupreme court had no more right to try 
Nunducomar fer forgery on the aét of Geo. 
II, than they had to profecute any of the 
chiefs or other natives of Bengal for biga- 
my on the ftatyie of James I. Upon the 
whole, fir Gilbert was convinced that fir 
Elijah’s conduét throughout this bufinels 
was highly criminal, unworthy of his ju- 
dicial charaéter, and difgraceful to the Bri- 
tifh nation. He would therefore move, 
that fir Elijah Impey, for his conduét in 
this affair, is guilty of high ciimes and 
mifdemeanours. 

A debate enfued upon this metion ; in 
the courfe of which Mr. Pulteney, jun. 
obferved, that the commons muft appear 
in a difgraceful light, if, after baving‘en- 


gaged 

















gaged the attention of the nation by a pro- 
feeution fo well founded, and upon fo 
honourable a principle as that now carry- 
ing on in Weltminfter-hall, they fhould 
trouble the houfé of lords with fo frivolous 
an attempt, which indeed had no tolid 
foundation. The folicitor general infitted, 
that it was impoffible that the hou‘e could 
vote for the impeachment, without violating 
every rule of propriety and juftice. On 
the other hand, the attorney-gerteral con- 
feffed, that had he been in the place of fir 
Elijah, he wou'd have refpited Nunduco- 
mar. Mr. Fox, colonel Fullaiton, fir 
James Jonnftone, and Mr. Burke feveially 
fpoke in favour of the motion, But Mr. 
Pitt was decidedly againit it. He intitted 
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that fir Gilbert El!fot, and thofe who had 
contended in favcur of the motion, had 
given up many of the arguments on which 
they had originally fet out; that thofe which 
remained were exceedingly douhiful ; and 
that fir Elijah had a¢ted under the aurhority 
an act of parliament, whch he hod not 
violated in any one inttunce. At laf, 
the houfe divided, when the numbers, were 


Againitthe motion - - 73 
Porit - - = = = §6¢ 
_—_, 

Majority 18 


After which the houfe adjourned for 
the helidays. 
{ To be continued. } 


An Account of the new Comedy called ANIMAL MAGNETISM, performed 
Sor the firft Time, on Tuetday, April 2g, at Covent-Garden Theatre, 


4 & T$ comedy, which is a tranfla ion 
from the French, by Mrs. Imchba'd, 
confifils of three aéts. 


The charagters of the dramaare as follows: 


Marquis de Lancy, Mr. Pope ; LaFleur, 
Mr. Edwin; Jeffery, Mr. Blanchard; the 
Destor, Mr. Quick. Conitance, Mrs. 
Wells; Lifette, Mrs. Matiocks. 


The exploded do€trine of Mefiner, re- 
fpecting that fpecies of fympathetic impulfe, 
to which he gave the title *j Le Magnetijme 
Animal, gave occafion, fometime ago, to 
this piece of dramatic {atire, at Paris. In 
its Englith dreis, though it appears rather 
too late, it appears to much advantage. 
The materials are light, but the ridicule 
is happy. 

A phyfician, whofe practice is fomewhat 
unfuccelsful, and who is rejeéted by the 
eollege, determines to abandon the rules 
of the faculty, and writes to Dr. Myitery, 
a famous profeflor of Magnetifin, requett- 
ing to be inftruéted in his art. ‘The mar- 
quis, who is in love with Conflanc-, the 
ward of the phylician, dreffes up his vaiet, 
La Fleur, to perfonate Dr. Myttery ; and, 
in that difguife, he obtains adinittance, 
and amutts the phyfician with general de- 
finitions, wl ich, though highly rid.ctilous, 
are hardly more abfurd than thofe that hive 
heen given by the profeffors of the fcience. 
The valet artfully conveys a letie: to Con- 
‘ftance, and prevails on the ;hyiician to 
admit a patent, by way of experiment, 
into his houfe. He gives him, at the fame 





time, a fhort wand, in which, he affures 
him, is concealed a mafnet, that will con- 
ciliate the affe&tions of he ward ; and, fiom 
this little engine, arifes much rifibility. 
Conttance, and her maid, difcovering the 
trick, fall in love, alternately, wth the 
phy:ician, and his man Jeffery, as they are 
in pofleffion of this intt ument of attradtion. 
The marquis is introduced as the patient, 
ard purfucs hs ad treffes to Conttance in 
fits ¢f pretended madnels. He feigns, at 
length, to expire under the unpractifed 
gelticulations of the phyfician, who, retir- 
ing in terror, gives the Marquis an oppor- 
tunity to fubititute his man La Ficuras ne 
fuppofed corpfe. After fome Jaughabie 
palpitations on the part of the valer, trom 
the intended experiments of the phyfc'as 
on his kody, the Marquis returns, fights 
the doétor into a comp!iance with his mar- 
riage with Contlance : and all parties goin 
in the confeffion, * that there 1s no meg- 
netiim like love.’ 

The firbjeét of this lively piece, it may 
be perceived, is hichly ourré; and th: 
treatment ef it is of the fame defer ption. 
The performers all played with adiurable 
fpirit, and the piece reccived every mark of 
approbation. 

It was introduced by a prelogue, the 
produétion of Mr. Woodfail junior, which 
alluded, with great delicacy, to the far 
author's failure im her latt comedy, Tie 
allufion was well received, and ‘he whole 
prologue fpoken with the happieit ¢ffeét by 
Mr. Pope. 
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An Account of the Comic Opera, called MARIAN, performed for the firft 


Time, on Thurfday May 22, 


HIS little piece, confifting of two 
aéts, is the production of Mrs. 
Brookes, the author of Rofina, and like 
that elegant trifle, premifes to be a very 
popular performance, as its reception was 
in the higheft degree flattering. 


The Charaéters were as follow, and 
thus reprefented : 


Sir Henry Trueman, Mr. Bowden ; 
Edward, Mr. Johnftone; Oliver, Mr. 
Thompfon; Robin, Mr. Blanchard; 
Jamie, Mr. Fearon ; Thomas, Mr. Dar- 
ley. Marian, Mrs. Billington; Patty, 
Mrs. Martyr; Fanny, Mifs Payne; 
Kitty, Mrs. Byrne; Peggy, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy. 

In point of fable, Marian is by no means 
chargeable with complexity, equivoque, or 
embarrafiment, the characterittic faults of 
moft of the modern comic pieces. It is, 
on the contrary, lighteit of the light, and fo 
very thin of incident, that it {carcely con- 
tains bufinefs enough to entitle it to the 
charaéter of a dramatic a&tion. The fcene 
lies :n a country village, where a worthy 
young batchclor is lord of the domain, 
and is looked up to by the cottagers as 
their beit friend and protector. To this 
village, Edward, a no:thern youth, has re- 
forted, and during his fiay there, fallen in 
Jove with Marian, the beirels of the plain, 
who has three hundred pounds in her own 
right.. Edward’s paffion is returned with 
equal ardour, but his having dropped the 


at Covent-Garden Theatre. 


miniature of a female, which che had been 
fecn to contemplate with a glow of affec- 
tionate fondnefs, alarms Mariatl, and forces 
Edward to confefs that it was the pictu-e 
of his mother, who having beenj artfully 
deprived of her poffeflions by a lit'gious 
neighbour, is compelled to exift on his 
virtuous induftry. This difcovery doubly 
endears Edward to Marian, and at the very 
crifis of her determination to throw her 
little fortune at his feet, Jame, a Scotch 
pedler, arrives, in fearch of Edward, with 
the news that the difingenuous holder of 
his mother’s ettate was no mere, and that 
conicience- pricked in his laft mements, he 
had bequeathed her her own again. The 
piece, of courfe, ends happily, with the 
union of the lovers, and the marriage ef 
cther ruftics. 

Meagre as this comic opera is in point 
of plot, there are fome natural ftrokes in 
the dialogue that befpeak a purity of tafte 
in the author ; and though there is obv!- 
oufly no great etfort made to excite interell, 
or challenge applaufe, it is hot merely in- 
offenfive, but entertaining. The performers, 
ftage decorations, and mufical ornaments 
lend it very powerful aid. The miutic al- 
together is charming; ‘there’ is a pattoral 
fottnefs, with a popular eafe; a charming 
finpliety, with all the elegance of pol'fhed 
{cience in the airs, which do great honour 
to Mr. Shields. a 

Some of the favourite fongs will be given 
in our poetical article-next month. 


AFFAIRS or FRANCE. 


D VICES from Paris of the roth of 
May, mention the prefent very fe- 
rious afpect of affairs-in that country. An 
arret of the parlidment of Paris, of the 3d 
inftant, occationed the iffuing of two lettres 
de cachet againft Meff. Duval d’Epremefnil 
and Goelaid de Montlabert, couniellors of 
the parliament, but they eicaped in ‘the 
night of the gth. On the 6th the French 
and Swils guard furrounded the palace 
where the counfellors were aflembied, and 
the Comte d'Agoult with fome foldiers 
armed with hatchets entered the grand 
chamber to notify the king’s orders to 
meff. d’Epremefnil and Monttabeit, whea 
all the magiftrates unanimoufly offered to 
«follow the two illuftrious pr:foners, who, 
6 sill. 


however, after a moment's deliberation, 
refolved to furrender themfelves, and, m 
confequence M. d’Epreimefnil was fent to 
"Ile Marguerite, on the coaft of Provence, 
and M. de Montfabert to Pierre en Cife. 
It it reported, that if the above gentlemen 
had not fuivendéred, the Comte d’Agoult 
had orders to arreft all the magiftrates. It 
is further faid, that the dukes de Gevers 
and’ de Praflin had. lettres de cachet fent 
to them on the 7th, by which they are 
banifhed, the former having fpoke with fo 
much energy in the affembly of the sth as 
to carry all the fuffrages. 

The parliament, la Cour des Aides, the 
Court of the Mint, the Chamber of Ac- 
counts, and the Chatelet, went to Verfailles, 

where 
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where the king held a bed of juitice, and, 
it is faid, fuppreffed all thot cou: ts of juttice 
as they came before hin; of the parliament 
the king made a Cour Plenieye ; 1a Cour 
des Aides is united to the Caamber of Ac- 
counts, the Mint and Chatelet rem:in as 
they were; 25 more peers are created, the 
old ones are to be members, balf of la ¢ our 
Pleniere, and the other half of la Cour 
Souveraine, formed for the judging of great 
affairs and the trials of the firft nobility. 
In all the provinces there will bz courts of 
‘judicature, under ancther name than that 
of parliament, where civil and criminal 
caules will be finally decided ; and inferior 
courts will b- authorifed to decide beyond 
appeal in civil matters, where the litigation 
is tor no greater fum than 20,000 livres. In 
the new penal laws the torture is abol:fhed, 


The arret of the parliament on the day: 


following the imprfonment of Melfi. 
d Epremein:! and de Montfabert is a mof 

fpirited Giapprobation of the violation of 
all law and juftice in thus forcibly feizing 
the perfins of thoi two magiftrates, as 
well as a hich panegyrick upon the merits 
and abil'ties of the two illuftrious prifoners. 
On the day following the parliament held 
their fitt'ngs as ufual, but when they broke 
up it was remarked that as private getitle- 
men they carried all their papers away with 
them. 

‘The grand chamber on the 8th protefted 
againft all that was done at the holding of 
the Bed of Juttice, and refufed to take upon 
them any of the funétions alletted them by 
his majelty. This being communicated by 
them to the king by letter (adding that they 
would take no part in the ruinous novel- 
tics introduced into the conftitution of the 
monarchy,) they wee all immediately 
banifhed. Seven peers have refigned their 
charges. 

Fur her advices from Paris of the 14th 
inflant, mention, that the confequence of 
the king’s orders of the 8th inftant at the 
Bed of Juflice held at Verfiailles, is a rcbel- 
lion in {ome of the provinces. 

The Comtegde Perigord, of one of the 
firft fam:les in France, and who com 
manced at Thouloufe, has been expelled 
the city on endeavouring to enforce the 
king’s commands, and the gates of the 
town are kept fhut againft him. Two 
regunents quartered there under his com- 
mand are likewife withdrawn from the 
garriton, as the commandant did not clinle 
to expefe them, knowing that fo fimall a 
force would be totally iniufficient. He has 
Written ty court defiiing a :cinforcement of 
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10,000 men, without which, it wes his 
opinion, that noth:ng could be effected. 

In Brittany, a great part-of the provinée 
is in a€tual rebellion. ‘The commandant 
at Rennes had ordered tne regiment of 
Soubife te march ; but the troops r-fuled, 
and laid down their arms. He has l’ke- 
wife difpa ched two couriers to Veriaillésy 
fearing, from the ftate of the prov-nce, 'tHat 
one might mifcarry, defiring an immediate 
fupply of troops. im, 

When the meffenger arrived af Botr- 
deaux with the edi& from the king, an- 
nouncing his wi'lre{peéting the pariiamenty 
the citizens, who were apprifed of bis ér- 
rand, threw him over the walls of. the 
town, and, in the vchemence of their pa- 
triotic rage, were proceeding to ftone him 
todeath. The miitary were ordered to 
interpofz, but they remained entiiely nsu- 
tral, and it was only througir the influence 
of returning pity that the man was per- 
mitted to efcape to recount the unfavoura- 
ble reception that attended bin, 

On the 12th and 13th inftant a large 
body of troops, both horfe and foot, with 
a prodigious number of General and other 
officers, were m2t marching in great hatte 
from Paris towards Bourdeaux. ‘The road 
was covered with carriages of every de- 
feription, and appeared a fcene of much 
confufion. 

The king's orders of the 8th were to be 

put in force there the 15th inttant ; and it 
is imagined they will be refilted im the fame 
manner as at Thouloufe. 
‘ In Paris, the people are more quiet, but 
it is only becaufe of the large body of troops 
in its vicinity. They have been difperied 
with much circumipeétion in every quare 
ter of the town for tear of_any tumuit.— 

At Verfuilles, where the King tsy the pa- 
lace is furrounded by a double centry of 
guards, and foie additional regiments are 
potted in the neighbourhood. ry 

Befides the refolution of the parliament 
of Paris the gth inflant, not to accept o 
any feat in the Cour Pleniere, the grande 
chambre of parliament, and feveral peers 
have refused giving their affiftance at it 5 
and they have declaied fur:her, that no 
power fha'l oblige them to it, as the exis 
ftence of the court is a violation of theix 
privileges. 

Further advices aff-rt, that the confe. 
quence of ths general oppofition fs, that a 
nezociation is already begun between fhe 
court and the patrioti¢ leaders, which ma 
pollibly be productive of the h-ppieit efs 
feéis in favour of national freedom. 
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Vienna, April 30. 
O N the 8th inftant, the emperor arrived 
at Klerifk, a frontier forirels, oppofite 

to Schabatz, before which the Auitrians 
were drawn up preparatory to the fiege of 
rt. 

On the night of the 23d, the approaches 
. being made, the batteries were railed, and 
his Imperial majefty arrived at the camp 
the next morning at day-break, foon after 
which the batteries were opened: but the 
: @mperor perceiving that the fide next the 
river was the moft convenient for a general 
affault, a detachment of the free corps of 
Servia, and the riflemen of the regiment of 
Peterwaradid, were ordered to advance, 
covered by the regiment of Efferhazy. 
This attack proved fuccefsful, the enemy 
being foon obliged to retive to the citadel, 
when the emperor, defirous to {pare the 
. etfufion of human blood, and touched with 
compsflion fir the women and children, 
ordered the garrifon to be fummoned to 
furrender, which they did immediately at 
difcretion, and were declared prifoners of 
war; but, in confideration of the brave 
defence they had made, his Imperial ma- 
jefty permitted their wives and children to 
retire, with their effects, to Zwornick. 

The garrifon contifted of the Aga of 
Janiffaries, Mahomed, commander in chief, 
and feveral other Agas, with fifteen other 
- officers, and about 800 men, horfe and 
foot. There were found in. the fort 17 
pieces of cannon of different fizes, and 20 
pair of colours. 

The baron de Reuvroy, general of artil- 
Jery, and lieutenant-colonel prince Poniae 
towiky, were flightly wounded. 

The prince of Ligne, who diftinguifhed 
himéfe!f in the aflault, has been rewarded 
with the military crofs, and appointed 
colonel of engineers. 

Vienna, May 3. According to ac- 
counts received from prince Lichtenftein of 
the 26th of April, an attempt was made 
. by the Aufiiians, on the 25th, to ftorm 
Dubicxa, but they were repulfed as they 
_ were entering the breach which they had 
made. In return, the Turks having re- 
. ceived a reinforcement, which augmented 
the garrifon to the number of 12000 men, 
they dallied out, and attacked the Auftrians 
in their trenches. A general a€tion then 
commenced, which lafted three hours, and 
though the Auftrians were viftorious, prince 
Lichtenftein thought proper (all his works 
being deftroyed) to raife the fiegey and in 
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the night of the 25th he croffed the Unna, 
and encamped on the heights between 
Dubicza and Bacin, to cover the Aultrian 
territories from the incurfions of the enemy. 

Vienna, May 10. In the fubfequent 
accounts received from prince Lichtenitteing 
of the late attempt to ftorm Dubicza, he 
bellows great commendations on the-bra- 
very and ardour of the Auftrian troops, 
pe bem that had not major-general 
Schlaun, on whom the command of that 
detachment devolved upon major-general 
Khun’s being waunded, been mortally 
wounded himéielf, he would certainly have 
forced his way into the town. 

In the general aétion, which followed 
this unfuccefsful attempt, the Turks ad- 
vanced fo near the bayonets of the Auttri- 
ans as to be able to reach them with their 
fpears. Neither fide feemed inclined to give 
way, till the arrival of major Schubirich, 
with a {quadron of the Kinfky light horfe, 
when the Turks were totally routed. 

The lofs of the Auftrians in thefe a€tions 
amounted to two lieutenant-colonels, one 
captain, 117 non-commiffioned officers and 
privates, and 67 horfes, killed; and three 
lieutenant-colonels, two captains, four 
lieutenants, 391 non-commiflioned officers 
and privates, and 67 horfes wounded, 
Ten privates were miffing, and two pieces 
of cannon were taken by the Turks during 
the attack. 

The lofs of the Turks is computed at 
upwards of goo men killed, and the Auf- 
trians took one Turkith ftandard. 

Advices from lieutenant-general Fabri- 
cius, who commands the army in Tran- 
filvania, mention, that on the 2oth, 26th, 
and 27th of April, feveral bodies of Turks, 
amounting together to 2500 men, attack- 
ed different parties of the Auftrian troops, 
pofted in the neighbourhood ct Terzbourg ; 
but finding they could gain no advantage, 
they retreated, leaving 46 men killed, 
while the Auftrians had only two%nen 
flightly wounded. 

Hague, April 24. We learn from Zurich, 
that the celebrated Solomon Gefner, Author 
of Daphnis, the charming Idylliums, and 
the Death of Abei, died there the fecond of 
latt month, of a fit of apoplexy, aged 62. 
The inhabitants of the faid city,, where he 
was born, propofed to ereét. a: monument 
to him, which.will be placed in a public 
walk between two rivers, and which will 
form.one of the moft interefting ornaments 


of it. 
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Hiftorital Chronicle for May. 


May 34. 

MEK. Jobnfon and Angerftein have 
: agreed to take the lottery for the next 
year, at sgl. 8s. ad. per ticket, with are- 
ferve to the bank of 10,000 tickets. The 
lottery to confilt of 50,000 tickets. The 
ptices offered to Mr. Pitt by the different 
parties were ; the loweft, 141. 15s, gd. the 
next, 1g]. 2s. 6d. xsl. gs. al. 5s. gd. 
and 1s]. 8s. 3d. 

The times of payment on lottery tickets, 


1788. 

te s. a, 
Depofit gth May 3129 
2d Payment 20th June s- 00 
3d do Sth Augut 2 00 
4th do. roth O&ober 3° 9 0 
5th do. 19th November 2 © 0 
6th do. sgth December 2 10 0 
7th do, 36th Jan. 1789. 2 10 0 

35 129 


May 8. 

Wednefday came on before Mr. juftice 
Buller, at Guildhall, a caufe of confifera. 
ble importanee to the trading part of the 
world, in which the fole queition to be 
tryed was, whether the plaintiffs, who are 
wholefale grocers and tea-dealers in this 
city, towhom the defendant was a cuftomer, 
were entitled to intereft on the amount of 
goods fold, computed from the end of 
three months after the fales (being the 
ufual credit in the plaintiffs trade) which 
was decided in favour of the plantiffs, who 
obtained a verdi&t for the intereit and cofts. 

Whitehall, May 10. This morning one 
of his majefty’s meffengers afrived at the 
office of the marquis of Carmarthen, his 
majelty’s principal fecretary of ftate for 
foreign affa'rs, with the ratification, on the 
part of the States General of the United Pro- 
vinces, of the treaty of defenfive alliance 
figned at the Hague, the 1 5th of April lait, 
which was exchanged there on the &th 
inftant with his excellency fir James Harris, 
knight of the bath, his majefty’s ambafla- 
dor extraordinary and plenipotentiary to 
their high mightineffes, againit his majef- 
ty’s ratification, by the deputics of the 
States General. [ This treaty bas be x fince 
laid before parliament, and shall be in, ert- 
ed in our next.) | 

May 9g. 

Yefterday was held the anniverfary meet- 
ing of the fons of the clergy, at which 
were prefent, the archbifhop of Canterbury, 
prefident ; fir John Skynner, knt. vice 
prelident ; the archbithop of York, the 


Lord-mayor, the bifhops of London, Sa- 
lifbury, Peterborough, Ely, Rochefter, 
Worcetter, Bangor, Lichfield and Coven- 
try, Gloucetter, Oxford, Briftol, Lineoln, 
Carlifle, Chefter, and St. David's ; alder- 
men Crofby, Clarke, Wright, Gill, Boy- 
dell, Wation, flheritf Bloxham, fir Willian 
Dolben, fir Herbert Mackworth; Mr. 
juitice Wilion, the attorney-general, with 
a numerous body of the clergy, &c. 

The fermon was preached by the Rev. 
Phipps Wetton, B. D. p ebendary of Lin- 
coln, cinon refident ary of Wells, and rec « 
tor of Witney, Oxfordfhive, from the 6th 
chap. of St. Matthew, ver. 33. But 
feck ye firft the kingdom of God, and his 
righteouinefs ; and all thefe things fhall be 
added unto you.” 


te. Bs. Ee 
Colle&ion at St. Paul's, on 
Tucflay, the 6th - - 167.8 6 
D'tto, at ditto, on Thurfday, 
the 8th - . - 15610 0 


Ditto, at Merchant-‘Taylo:'s 
Hall, ditto - - + 783 2 4 





Total 1047 © 10 

Friday lord Petre, fir Henry Englefield, 
and Mr. Farmer, deputed by and on be- 
half of the body of the Roman catholics 
of this kingdom, had an interview with 
Mr. Pitt concerning fome further relaxa- 
tion in the penal laws at prefent in forec 
againft thofe people. When Mr. Pitt gave 
them to underftand, that their application 
fhould be taken into confideration. 

May 11. 

This morning, between one and two 
o'clock, a fire broke out in Bull-inn- 
court, Maiden-lane, Covent garden, which 
raged with fueh fury, notwithftanding the 
exertions of the fiiemen, that it deftroyed 
twelve houfes in the court, and three in 
Maiden-lane, and damaged feveral more. 

May 32. 

This day the feffion ended at the Old- 
Bailey, wien eleven conviéts seocived 
judgment of death ; thirty-feven were or- 
dered to be tranfported, one of whom to 
‘Afiica ; four to be imprifoned, and kepe 
to hard Jabour in the houte of covre&tion g 
one to be :mprifoned-in Newgate; three to 
be whipped, and twenty-one dilcharged by 
proclamation. 

The felfion of the pesee is adiourned 
until Wednefday the sgth infians, at 
Guildhall, and the feflion of goal delivery 
of Newgate until Wednetday, the 2 sth of 
June, at the Qld-Bailey. 

Mma Mar 
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May 13. 

Mr. Burke, on-Saturday morning, pre- 
fented the two papers moved tor by Mr. 
Burgefs, refpeting the expenfe already in- 
cured by carrying on the profecution againft 
Warren Hattings, efq. and which, in a 
fhort compals, is as follows : 

: Ye ey 
Expenfe of ercéting the court 3044 11 7 
Furnifiing the fame 714 3 GF 
Monies ps bres 'to the foli- 

' citors for the profecetion 4300 0 0 


Total, 8058 15 1% 


May 17. 

St. James’s, Mey 16, The king hav- 
ing been pleafed to §ll up the elevn vacant 
{tails of the moft hon. Order of the Bath, 
by gonterr'ng the knighthood of that order 
on lord Rodnev, fr John Jervis, ford 
Heathfield, fir Charles. Grey, fir Robert 
Boyd, fir Frederick Haldimand, fir Archi- 
bald Campbell, fir William Faweett, vif- 
count Galway, the nght hon. fir George 
Yonge, bert. and fir Alexander Hood, 
his majefty was pleafed to appoint the 
inftallation of the i Knights of the Bath 
to be on Monday the 19th inftant. 

o May 1g. 

This day came on in the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, before lord Loug! borough and 
a fpecial jury, a caute in ejeétment, the 
countefs of Strathmore plaintiff, and her 
hufband, Andrew Robinfon Bowes, efq. 
defendant, by which the grcat’ queftion 
wh ch has :emained fo long in fufpence, viz. 
Whither the deed poll, by which her lady- 
thip af‘er her mo rnage alligned over all her 
eftate, &c. withdut the leait referve, was 
obtained by the defendant, by what the 
Jaw terms Durefs, i. e. force, violence and 
reltraint’? Nine witnefles were examined, 
who fully proved the crue'ties which were 
exercifed upen the plaintiff, previous to 
the exreution of the deed. “Ten witnefles 
Were eximined for the defendant.’ Lord 
Loughborough gave an excellent charge 
to the jury, who, without ‘going out of 
court, found a verdift for the plainuff, by 
whch the Dure/s is eftablified, and her 
ladythip will be put into poffeffion ¢f her 
extenfive domains and property. There 
was a confiderable degree of approbation 
when the verdiét was given. 

May 20. 

. The ftorm of thunder and lightening 
wh ch happened on Sunday afternoon, was 
very injurious to the apartments in No. 3, 

ing’s-bench-walk, Temple. A train 
of fire, of about two feet long and one foct 
Giar.cter, was fe. defCending, antl ob/ei ved 


to enter by the windows and chimneys, 
when it burit in two explofions, as loud 
as the report of a cannon. When this 
accident happened, Mr. Phillips was fitting 
near the fire-place; his fervant was at 2 
{mall diftance from it. The explofion hap- 
pened at the grate, and from thence the 
ele€tric matter paffed to the bell-wires, 
which it deftroyed, and in many places 
burnt the wainfcot. Mr. Phillips and his 
fervant fortunately efcaped unhurt. The 
explofion was equally great in many others 
of the chambers adjoining, as well as in 
another room of Mr. Phillips. However 
no accident happened to any body. 

The ‘carter of Mr. Tewers, gardener, 
of Batteriea, was on Sunday lait killed by 
the lightening ; there were two children in 
the fields near‘him, who are unhurt. His 
hat and thoes were torn to pieces. The 
poor fellow has left a wife with one child, 
and very big with another. 

The year 88 has, for feveral centuries, 
been, in fome manner, fatal to the royal 
houfe of Stuart. James the third, in 1488, 
June 11, loft a battle to his fubjeéts, by 
whom ‘he was purfued and aflaffinated. 
Mary, queen of Scots, was beheaded Feb. 
the 8th, 1588. James the fecond, of 
England, abdicated the throne of England, 
December 12, 1688. The prefent year 
1788, has brought the death of the laft 
legitimate male defcendant of, the Stuart 
family. 

Exeter, May 21. Laft Wednefday af 
ternoon a mott dreadful fire broke out at a 
baker's houfe in Peter-ftreet, in the town 
of Tiverton, which deftroyed about ten 
houfes in lefs than three hours, containing 
at leaft twenty-two habitations of the poorer 
fort of people. Every hand, from the 
higheft to the loweft order of perfons, lent 
aflitance in this diftvefs; and there were 
fone acts of undaunted courage and refo- 
lution exhibited by forme, who .remained 
upon the tops’ of hou{:s unccvering them 
of thatch while furround d by fire on all 
fides. * The geneial alocrity that prevailed, 
prevented in all probability, the deftruétion 
of the whole ftreet. | 

The Transfer books of the three per 
cent.’ Confols fhut on Wednelday the 
28th, and open on Thurfday the 31ft of 
July; the ditto 1726 will shut on Tuefday 
the soih of ‘June, and open on Tuefday 
the 22d of July; and the five per cent. 
will be fhut 0. Monday the gth of June, 
and « pen on Monslay the 21 of July, and 
for the dividend the sth of July. 

May 24. 

The gazette of this evening contains the 
ceremonial of the inftullation of the noble- 
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men and gentlemen mentioned in the pre- 
eeding article, May 17. 


* gp Some late commercial failures in the 
cotton and linen way, have fpread uni- 
verfat confternation. The fall of two 
or thre confiderable houfes has in- 
velved numbers of fmaller ones in the 
common ruin. Meafures have been 
taken by the molt capital monied pco- 
ple, to alleviate the calamity, if not 
to flop its progrefs. But, in the 
mean time, we are forry to add, that 
an uncommon lift of bank:upts ap- 
pears to have been the conf quence of 

* it;.a lift fo large, as to oblige us to 
poftpone our Births, Marriages, &c. 
till next month, 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazeTre. 

ia APRIL 22. 

D4vip Old, of Gracechurch-ftreer, 
in-maker. 

John Coitam, John Mayho, Jofph 
Clayton, Thomas Ofbaldefton and Thomas 
Dickinfon, of Ribchefter, with Dilworth, 
Lancatter, cotton-manufacturers and co- 
partners ip trade 
~ Thomas Clark, of ‘Penrith, Cumber- 
land, linen-draper. 

John Smith, of Fordwick, Kent, foap- 
manufacturer. 

APRIL 26, 

Thomas Letts, of Sutton St. Mary's, 

Lincolnthire, linen-drap-r. 
‘ William Booth, Thomas Dutton, Rich- 
ard Booth, and Samuel Booth, of Royion, 
Lancafhire, fuflian-manufaéturers and co- 
pa: tners. 

James Ogden and Ralph Ogden, of Ath- 
ton under Line, Lancafhire, cotton-manu- 
faturers. 

John Dewye Parker, late of Waddon- 
court, in the paith of Croyden, Suny, 
brickmaker. 

Robert Purdy, of the city of Norwich, 
woolcomber. 

James Stitt, of Liverpool, Lancathire, 
merchant. 

Thomas Holland, of the Wall, in the 
parith of St. Mary Magdalen, Bermond- 
fey, curry, thipwright. 

APRIL 29. 

Herman Graumann, of Ely-place, Hol- 
born, merchant. 

William Cecil, and John Parchafe, of 
Holbo.n, Middlesex, brufh-makers and 
ma trers. " 

R:chard Andrews, of Wood-ftreet, Lon- 
don, wine-merchant. 

‘ George Davidfon, late of Willtead. 
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ftreet, in the parith of St. Pancras, Mid 
dlefex, carpenter. 


Charles Kellow, of Long-acre, Mid- 
dletex, coach-maker. 


May 3. 

John Gooch and Michael Darlby, of 
Fan-court, Feachurch-ftreet, th'p and in- 
furance-brokers and copartners. 

William Gregion, of Farm's-mews, 
St George's Hanover-{quare, ftable-keeper. 

Samuel Mould, of Birmingham, War- 
wickfhive, button-maker. . 

Jofepl Martin, of Petticoat-lane, Spi- 
tulficlds, baker. 

John Cambell, late of Skipton in Cra- 
ven, Yorkthire, tea-dealer and grocer. 

May 6. 

Thomas Carter, of Brown’s-buildings, 
St. Mary-axe, London, merchant. 

Thomas Edman, of Barbican, taylor. 

Mark Gibbard, of Romford, Effex, 
fhopkeeper. 

john Hood, of Seaford, Suffex, taylor. 

William Wallon, of Cannon-iireet, 
hardwareman. 

Waters Powney, of the patifh of Hen- 
Jey upon Thames, Oxfordthire, barge- 
mafter, carpenter, and coal-merchant. 

Thomas Prefton, of Chapel Alerton, in 
the parifh of Leeds, Yorkfhive, dealer and 
chapman. 

Ifaac Manwaring, of Rofomon-ftreet, 
faw-maker. . 

Jofeph Ofborne, late of the Haymarket, 
in the parith of St. Martin in the Fields, 
linen draper. 

William Capper, of Holborn-hill, linen- 
draper. ; 

Nicholas Block, of Newgate-ftreet, 
worlted-manufacturer. 

Vernon Southern, late of Kingfton upon 
Hull, dancing. matter. 

Samuel Mirfield and Edward Mirfield, 
of Leeds, Yorkfhire, merchants and co- 
partners. 

Robert Sutton, of Stafford, Statfordthire, 
clock-maker. 

James Shaw, of Drayton in Hales, 
Salop, innkeeper. 

May 1o. 

Andrew Mackenzie, of Darby-ttreet, 
Middleféx, and James Haig, late of Can- 
non- Mills, Edinburgh, but row of Spring- 
gardens, Wettmintter, Middlefex, mer- 
chants and partners, trading unger the firm 
of Mackenzie, and Co.—N.B. In the fame 
Gazette, the Comuiffion againft Mackenzie 
is fuperfeded. 

John Barr and William Maddock, of 
Cheaptide, London, aid William M:Al- 
pine, late of Cromwell-pak, near Perth, 
? 4 
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in North-Britain, but now of Cheapfide, 
wholefale linen-drapers and partners, trad- 
ing under the firm of Barr and Maddocks. 

David Lewis and Richard Potter, of 
Manfion-houfe-ftrect, Inen-drapers and 
partners. 

George Cooke the elder, af Manchefter, 
Lancafhire, cottgn-dealer. 

Peter Marfhall, late of Lynn Regis, 
Nortolk, thopkeeper. 

James Purfer, of Hackney, Middlefex, 
brewer. 

Thomas Lewis, of Ludgate-hill, hard- 
‘wareman. 

Thomas Hatterfly, of Holborn, haber- 
dafher. 

William Hearn and Robert Hart, of 
Holborn-bridge, linen-drapers and co- 
partners. 

Samuel Hinton, of High-fireet, in the 

arith of St. Giles, harnets-maker. 

Richard Rogerfon, of the parifh of St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch, faétor. 

Charles Townfend, of New Bond-ftreet, 
dealer and chapman. 

James Walker and John Martin Saw- 
ycr, late of Manchelter, Lancafhire, mer- 
chants and partners. 

Jofepti’ Whiteide, of Holbsrn-bridge, 
Iinen-draper. 

Mar 13. 

James Mitchell, of Tower-hill, filver- 
fmith. 

Edward Latter, of Prince’s-ftreet, Red- 
lion-fquare, carpenter. 

May 17. 

William Mac Alpine and Alexander 
Young, late of Cromwell-park, Perththire, 
Scotland, but now of Charing-crofs, Mid- 
dlefex, and John Barr and William Mad- 
docks, of Cheapfide, London, callico- 
printers, manufacturers and copartners, 
@arrying on trade at Cromwell-park, Perth- 
fhire, under the firm of William Mac 
Alpine, and Co. and ia Cheapfide, Lon- 
don, under the firm of Barr and Maddocks. 

James Rofe, of Smith’s-buildings, Lead- 
enhall-{treet, merchant. 

Michael Andrew Bollmann, late of 
Mill-ftreet, in the parith of St. Mary 
Magdalen, Bermondfey, ttave-merchant. 

George Cooke the younger, of Wall- 
brook, London, merchant. 

George Cooke and Joleph Kilner, of 
Nicholas-lane, London, merchants and 

rtners, 

Jofeph Powell, of Cornhill, hardware- 
man. 

John Townfend the younger, of the city 
of Briftol, cornfactor. 

Benjamin Furnets, of Manchefter, Lan- 
gathive, grocer. 
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William Brearley, late of Knowle, in 
the parifh of Hampton in Arden, War- 
wickfhire, moncy-{erivener. 

Benjamin Manning, of Teingmouth, 
Devonthire, fail-maker. 

Charles Senior, of Birmingham, War- 
wickfhire, deaier and chapman, 

May 20. 

Henry Mather, of Manchefter, Lanca- 
fhirey merchant, (partner with Richard 
Mather, of Philadelphia, in North-Ame- 
rica, trading in Manchefter, under the 
firm of Henry Mather, and Co.) 

Thomas Jeffrey, of the Old Jewry, 
wholcfale linen-draper. 

William Dowfon, William Atkinfon, 
and Ebenezer Leadbetter, of St. Olave, 
Southwark, merchants and par:ners.’ 

John Garford and Robert Cartwright, 
of Clement’s-lane, brokers and partners. 

Abraham Wilkinfon and George Cooke, 
of Wallbrook, London, merchants and 

artners, trading under the firm of Wil- 
Tinton and Cooke. 

William Damaza, of Whitechapel, Mid- 
dlefex, ftationer. 

William Napier, of St. Martin in the 
Fields, mutfical inftrument maker. 

Joleph Attiee the younger, of the parifh 
of St. Clement Danes, mercer. 

Thomas Benwell, of the parith of St. 
Martin in the Fields, Middlefex, dealer 
and chapman. 

Thomas Garnet, of Oxford-ftreet, f]k- 
mercer. 

James Spickman, of Watling-fircet, 
tinfoil-manufacturer. 

Roger Icke, of Wellington, Salop, cur- 
rier. 

John Barber, le of Newark, Notting 
hamfhne, clock-mak«r. 

Edward Dinfdale, of Middleham, York- 
fhire, furgeon and apothecary. 


May 24. 

Henry Mather, of Manchefter, Lancae 
fhive, merchant, partner with Richard 
Mather, of Philadelphia, in North Ame- 
rica, trading in Manchetter, under the 
firm of Henry Mather, and Co. 

Nathaniel Kingiton, of Falmouth, Corn- 
wall, linen-draper. 

Maria Brooke, of Chaving-crofs, ha- 
berdafher. 

Charles Mayd, of Oxford-ftreet, hofier. 

Thomas “Clark and Lewis Gilfon, of 
the Royal-Exchange,London,fhip brokers. 

Alexander Davidion, of Pancras-lane, 
London, merchant. 

Jofeph Dermer, of Shad Thames, Surry, 
flationer. 

John Berry, of Eaft-lane, Rotherhithe, 
coal-merchant, 


George 














George Lewis Kohn, of London-ftreet, 
in the city of London, merchant. 

Richaid Butt, of Golden-lane, Cripple - 
gate, fugar-refiner. 

Robert Parker, of Liverpool, Lanca- 
fhire, grocer. 

Jchn Widowfon the younger, of Liver- 

}, Lancafhire, merchant. 

Willian Forfter, of Newcaftle, Staf- 
fordthire, linen and woollen-draper. 

William Barrs and Samuel Barrs, both 
of Birmingham, Warwick hhire, linen-dra- 
pers and partners. 


May 27. 

John Rogers and Thomas Rogers, of 
Newport Pagnell, Bucks, cairiers and 
partners, carrying on trade under the ftile 
and firm of John Rogers, and Co. 

Robe:t Hinckfman, of Holborn, linen- 
draper. 

Martha Fidler, of St. Paul's Church- 
yard, chinawoman. 


Henry Prentifs and Henry Caldwell, of - 


Manchetter, Lancafhire, merchants and 
copartners, 
Ann Parker, of Sheffield, York hire, 
and William Brown, of Lothbury, cutlers. 
Ann Parker, of Sheffield, Yorkthire, 
cutler. 
Samuel Helme, of Bithopfgate-ftreet, 
tavern-kesper. 
Mary Brooke, of Charing-crofs, ha- 
berdafher. 
Jobn Brock, of Clement's-court, Milk- 
ftreet, warehoufeman. 
Archibald Currie, of Cannon-ftreet, 
acker. 
Jane Antrobus, of Manchetter, Lanca- 
fhirt, linen and woollen-draper. 
John Lyon, of Mancheiter, Lancafhire, 
callico. printer. 
Thomas Milward, of Manchefter, Lan- 
cafhire, yrocer. 
Thomas Foft€r, Jate of South Perrott, 
Dorferhhive, butter-factor. 
Thomas Morgan, of Stafford, Stafford- 
fhire, grocer. : 
Thomas Butler, of Blackburn, Lanca- 
fhire, grocer. 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN 
From May 12, to May 17, 1788, 
By the Standard WincuestTer Buthel 
of eight Gallons. 


Wheat, Rye. Barley. Oats. Beams 
s. dos, des. d.mie des. 
































London 5 al3 2/2 7/2 oz 7 
COUNTIES INLAND. 
Middicfex 5 Si——j2 72 giz ee 
Surry a issn 
Hertford 5 8i—-|2 Si2 als ¢ 
Bedford 5 63 42 4a uale fx 
Cambridge § 3\4 112 alt cla -@ 
Huntingdon 5 giz, at ci2 8 
Narthampton § 7/3 22 O6jf ‘82 8 
Rutland § Fm 2 742 103 «2 
Leicefter 5 4 —|s git 113 § 
Nottingham 5 20/3 6/2 6]2 C3 +e 
Derby 6 ol—|——f2 yj 
Stattord 6 I——~|3 O72 54 7 
Salop 5 41/3 Icj2 wiz cl4 -§ 
Hereford 5 3——3 HT 21|— 
Worcefter 6 Ii———/2 o]2 3j2 an 
Warwick 5 S\m——|2 tclr rg gg 
Gloucefter 5 mie l3sat 
Wilts 5 4—l2 7]z clz 6 
Berks 5 9/2 712 213 0 
Oxford 5 Sim—|z 8]2 213 3 
Bucks 5 Simeei2 att ile 20 
COUNTIES upon the COAST, 
Effex 5 6|——|2 $2 wear 
Suffolk 5 4/3 O12 41 tik 7 
Norfolle 5 103 32 2/2 of 
Lincoln 63 ol2 Si ¥ija 
5 | 
York 5 told 72 FR 3slz 5 
Durham 5 10/4 3 —la 4 0 
Northumb. § 3/3 S'2 6x 1013 ax 
Cumberland 6 34 0/3 2!2 24 $ 
Weftmoreland 6 9/4 6)3 sla 1-— 
Lancafhire 6 —|— 3 52 414 © 
Chethire 6 64 2/3 3|2 ‘— 
Monmouth 6 11/3 oF $0} 
Someriet § to'3 Oj2 711 tol2 3x 
Devon 6 a a) 
Cornwall 6 o—\|2 ro}3 i— 
Dortet 5 to|—!2 72 03 97 
Hampthire 5 6——~\2 62 0/3 5 
Sufiex 5 8 aes 52 14 =«& 
Kent S & 2 ala 2j2 8 





‘Peck Loaf 2s. qd. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Creirra’s ingenidus Effay fall be inferted in cur next. 

The pafficnate Pevjes to pac ewill be dejs interefting t9 our Readers than to the Authors 

A. G's Pieces are too unfinifbed for Publication. . 

A. S's truly poetical Vertes on Spring cme too late for Inferticn this Mentb. 

The Communication, propijed by ¥. Z. cannot be received in the Manner be expels. . 

*.* The Births, Marriages, Deaths, Preferments, Promotions, agd New Publications, are 
unavoidably pofiponed Hill our nexte 


Prices 
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